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Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


Mend the “Hole in Your Pocket” 
Get a “Hale” Bank 


It mends those little but serious leaks in the change pocket, the 
housewife’s purse, the child’s spendings. 
being there, to form 


THE HABIT OF SAVING. 


35c. 


For a Bank 
Worth 


$ 1.09 


STRONG 

Made of the 
best tempered 
steel with hand- 
some oxidized 
copper finish. 


It helps by the very fact of 


35c. 


For a Bank 
Worth 


$100 
SAFE 


A patent se- 
cret lock pre- 
vents the money 
from being im- 
properly ex- 
tracted. 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell Indeed, like a thrifty wife, it almost makes you save. The bank 


can only be opened at Hale’s, where the key is kept. Of course we 
open your bank just whenever you wish, and you do what you want 
with the money. But the mere fact of having to bring the bank down 
town keeps one from using the money saved until there’s some good, 
sensible use that claims it. 
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We Print the “Labor Clarion.” 


We Originate Souvenirs, Folders, Cards. 
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Gold Bullion, Silk Embroidered and Painted Silk and Satin Banners. 


Reversible and Ribbon Parade Badges. 
Silk and Satin Sashes and Regalia. 
All Union Made. 

Patronize Home Industry. 


$1.00 $1.00 
$1.C0 $1.00 
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$1.00 


Walter N. BRUNT Company 


860 MISSION STREET 


‘| Kearny 1966 
Home J 1966 


SAN FRANCISCO’S GREATEST 
MENS SAMPLE SUIT HOUSE 


2nd FLOOR, DOUGLAS BLDG, Junc. Market & Eddy Sts. 
Entrance, 908 Market Street and 21 Eddy Street 


Take Elevator—Open Saturday Evenings 


$1.00 


$1.00 


$1.00 


$1.00 


Below 5th 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT. 

An address was given on January 14th before 
the Boston City Club by W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Canadian minister of labor, in which he discussed 
the Canadian industrial investigation act. This 
is particularly interesting owing to the announce- 
ment by ex-Representative Robert Luce that a 
bill’ based on the Canadian act would be intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts legislature by the 
Boston chamber of commerce, and other states, 
including California, will likely consider similar 
legislation based on the Canadian act as a model. 


This act compels in cases of dispute one or 
both parties at interest to ask the minister of 
labor to establish a board of conciliation and ar- 
bitration, which is presided over by a chairman 
agreed upon by the two parties, or in the event 
of their failure, by the minister himself. The 
other two members of the board are selected by 
the parties affected. 

This board is given all the powers of a court 
of record; may summon witnesses, compel the 
production of papers and documents and examine 
parties under oath. They are to endeavor, first 
of all, to bring about a settlement, and, failing 
in that, to make a report, in which they set forth 
what they believe to be a fair adjustment of the 
difficulty. 

“The essential feature of the Canadian act and 
in which respect it differs from the acts of New 
Zealand or New South Wales,” said Mr. King, 
“is the absence of any compulsory obligation on 
the part of either employees or employer to ac- 
cept the findings of the board. The only element 
of compulsion is in requiring investigation. 

“The great virtue of our act is that it brings 
the parties together before any happenings which 
have no relation to the question at issue, but 
which will complicate the trouble in exciting ani- 
mosities and bad feeling. In other words, it al- 
lows the disputants to meet and talk over matters 
while they are in a fair frame of mind. 


“It gave publicity to the various phases of the 
dispute, for where there was a refusal to submit 
to an investigation, it would amount to a con- 
fession that the case would not bear investigation. 
While the evidence presented in the discussion 
before the board did not commit either side to 
more than they were ultimately willing to accept, 
there was naturally much more freedom and lati- 
tude, whereas a constant fear of being committed 
to some objectionable position by evidence pre- 
sented, as in the case of compulsory arbitration, 
led each of the parties to guard its own evidence 
and spend its time largely in trying to block or 
counteract the evidence presented by the other 
side.” 

Since the act was passed, in 1907, Mr. King said 
cighty applications had been made for the ap- 
pointment of boards. In seventy-four out of the 
cighty cases direct agreements had been effected 
and possible strikes averted. In eleven the par- 
ties had settled their disputes before the formal 
investigation had been made. It is believed that 
in several of these the fear of publicity led to an 
adjustment before the actual facts became known. 
In the sixty-nine cases in which boards were actu- 
ally established, settlements resulted. Of the six 
cases which had not been settled, four were 
wholly and two were partly from troubles result- 
ing from the question of union recognition, rather 
than questions of hours, wages or other conditions 
of employment. 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


The Birthday of a Noted Man 


Yesterday—Thursday, January 27th—Samuel 
Gompers celebrated his sixtieth birthday. For 
nearly half a century the veteran trade union- 
ist has worked faithfully and capably for the 
cause he loves, and, as president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, his name is a house- 
hold word, not only in this land, but all over 
the earth. 

Mr. Gompers was born in London, England, 
in 1850. After completing his tenth year he 
began work in a cigar factory. In 1863 he 
came to the United States, accompanied by 
his parents. Shortly afterward the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union was formed, and 
as there was no age limitation, he became a 
member. Samuel Gompers’ card in this organ- 
ization bears the number 1. 

A call was issued in 1881 by trade unionists 
from the east calling for a meeting in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, in September. Mr. Gompers 
was among the sixty delegates who attended. 
At this meeting a general call was issued to all 
labor organizations of the country to meet in 
Pittsburg, Pa., on November 15, 1881. More 
than 150 delegates were present. This meeting 
elected him first vice-president, and later the 
chairman of the legislative committee. In 1882 
he was elected president of the body, then 
styled the Federation of Organized Trade and 
Labor Unions of the United States and Canada. 
At the meeting of this body in Columbus in 
1886, a new similar organization was also in 
session. Committees were appointed to confer 
with each other from the two meetings, with 
the result that on the third day’s meeting of 
the two bodies they joined hands and formed 
the American Federation of Labor, electing 
Mr. Gompers president by a unanimous vote. 

He has filled the office of president of the 
American Federation of Labor ever since, with 
the exception of the year 1894. 

Samuel Gompers possesses the qualifications 
of leadership. Self-educated, a student of men 
and questions, he is a speaker of power and 
a writer who wields an able pen. Keen in de- 
bate, yet courteous, to his opponents, Mr. Gom- 
pers is a foeman worthy of the steel of any 
man. Through all the long years he has shown 
a sincerity worthy of emulation. Offers of 
position have failed to sway him. He has de- 
votedly given his time and ability to the hu- 
manitarian work of improving the condition 
of the toilers, and as he approaches his sixty- 
first birthday with a knowledge that it is pos- 
sible the United States Supreme Court may 
send him to jail for his part in the great strug- 
gle for free speech and free press, each trade 
unionist and friend of progress will wish Sam- 
uel Gompers God-speed and “many happy re- 
turns” of his natal day. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


Will the Old-Age Pension Bill Pass? 


To the People. Letter No. 30. 

There is said to prevail among certain barbar- 
ous tribes a simple but summary method of deal- 
ing with aged poor. A council is called, and if the 
person under consideration is found to have 
reached a certain stage of decrepitude and depend- 
ence, a feast is held in his honor, he bids his 
friends a last farewell, and submits to the penalty 
of death. The victim cheerfully submits to the 
decision that he ought not longer incumber 
the earth. This would seem to be a very humane 
custom compared with that of most civilized na- 
tions, where the aged pauper, physically ex- 
hausted, destitute, friendless, forsaken, drags out 
a miserable existence in the workhouse, or as the 
recipient of some humiliating form of poor relief. 

The pathos of the situation is heightened when 
it happens that the unfortunate one is a veritable 
soldier of toil, worn out on the industrial battle- 
field, perhaps after fifty years of ill-requited labor. 
His misery is sometimes emphasized by his con- 
viction that an undefined portion of the material 
prosperity that surrounds him is rightfully his; 
that the community in which he lives and perhaps 
the fellow citizen who looks upon him with 
mingled aversion and pity have unduly profited 
by his toil. 

There has always been a theory, persistent and 
widely prevalent, that the aged pauper has reached 
his condition through his own fault, through 
intemperance or some kindred vice, or at least 
through thriftlessness or extravagance. 

Not infrequently the self-complacent citizen 
who has profited possibly by the very industrial 
conditions which contribute to pauperism, seems 
to discern in its evil, signs of a wholesome retri- 
butive justice. But there is a growing tendency 
to discriminate. Statistics have been patiently 
gathered, and they tend to show that a very large 
percentage of old-age pauperism arises from mis- 
fortune rather than fault. 

It is idle to talk of thrift and saving without 
regard to the adequacy of wages. 

In the debate upon the old-age pension act in 
New Zealand, one of the speakers exclaimed: 
“Thrift out of four shillings a day! With perhaps 
eight or nine mouths to feed, clothes to find, 
boots for their feet, and books for their school!” 

But a majority of the wage earners of Great 
Britain do not get more than four shillings a day, 
and for a large class in the United States condi- 
tions are no better. 

In the more recent discussion of old-age relief, 
we hear more of doing justice and less of bestow- 
ing charity. The preamble to the old-age pension 
act in New Zealand recites that it is equitable that 
those who, in the prime of life, help to bear the 
public burden of the colony and to open up its re- 
sources, should receive pensions, and in the debate 
in the British parliament upon the recent old-age 
pension act, the chancellor of the exchequer said, 
in reply to the demand for a contributory plan: 
“The workman who has contributed health, 
strength, vigor and skill to the building up of the 
wealth of the nation has made his contribution.” 

The question of civil pension seems to take its 
earlier and more definite form as related to pub- 
lic servants. It is singular, if we reflect, that the 
public servant—the envy of his fellows, who eag- 
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erly secures a position where his services are 
usually less onerous and better paid than similar 
service under a private employer, who is practi- 
cally guaranteed employment for a long period of 
service, and without deductions for enforced idle- 
ness, and who is frequently retained at a time of 
life when he would be replaced by a new recruit 
in private employment—that this highly-favored 
individual should be the peculiar object of the 
philanthropist regard. 

The public employee, school-teacher, clerk, 
bookkeeper, stenographer, whatever he may be, 
has far stronger inducements towards thrift and 
far less excuse for improvidence than the wage 
earner in a similar class who cannot know what 
his earnings may be, or what deductions must be 
made for unemployment. 

When the comparison is made with the lower 
classes of wage earners, it becomes still more sig- 
nificant. 

Until a comparatively late day, scholarship was 
more apt to suggest the garret than grandeur, 
poets and poverty were inseparable, and masters 
of art were mendicants. Many earlier writers 
were tramps and beggars. They composed their 
poems and stories and wandered from castle to 
castle, entertaining the occupants and receiving 
alms in return, much as do the Italian organ 
grinders today. 

In the discussion of the subject of old-age relief, 
it is not always clearly seen that there are two 
problems involved—to cure a system which is 
radically defective, and to alleviate the present 
evils which are the result of that system. But 
whatever point of view we look at it, we must 
agree that old-age poverty is the result of an in- 
dustrial or economic system which is at fault 
somewhere, and the correction must come through 
radical legislation. 

The old-age pension bill now before the house 
of representatives is not likely to become a law 
at this time. It was introduced by Representative 
Wilson of Pennsylvania. He is called the labor 
union leader of the house. The measure is in- 
teresting as a suggestion. It also indicates a 
growing interest in this country as to what the 
nation should do towards helping to bear the bur- 
den of age which rests upon the shoulders of 
many deserving citizens. 

Mr. Wilson’s bill establishes the old-age home 
guard of the United States army. The secretary 
of war is directed to enlist into this guard every 
person in the United States who has reached 
the age of sixty-five and is not possessed of 
property without incumbrance valued at $1500, or 
of an income of it least $240 a year. Persons to 
be eligible must have been residents of the United 
States for twenty-five consecutive years, and citi- 
zens for fifteen consecutive years. Husbands and 
wives are to be enrolled as one member. Each 
member of the guard will be paid $120 a year. 
The pensioners are to have but one duty, and 
that is to submit an annual report to the secretary 
of war. 

The state’s attitude towards pauperism is im- 
portant. If the state may assume the parental 
relation towards the pauper, it may properly con- 
sider the causes which lead to pauperism. It 
ought to be as legitimate a function of the state 
to seek to prevent it as to attempt to deal with it 
after it becomes a dangerous and incurable dis- 
ease. One of the worst of chronic human evils 
is working for daily bread without any interest 
in the work, and with ill will towards the institu- 
tion or person that provides the work. 

The work of the world must be done, and the 
great question is, shall it be done happily or un- 
happily? Much of it is today done unhappily. 
Radical changes in_our economic system will con- 
tribute powerfully towards the reduction of a 
mass of unnecessary misery, and will do so chief- 
ly by promoting good will among men. 

Letter No. 31 will consider mutual and stock 
companies—savings banks vs, annuities, 


LABOR CLARION. 


The four locals of the pressmen and assistants 
of Denver have appointed a committee of twenty- 
seven for the purpose of endeavoring to capture 
the international convention of 1911. The money 
necessary as a guarantee will be raised. 


The New York report of the state department 
of labor shows a better condition of affairs for 
the third quarter of 1909 than for the preceding 
periods. At the end of September the percentage 
of idleness among trade-union members stood at 
10.3. This is less than half the percentage shown 
on the same date the year before, when it was 
22.5, and is as low as the corresponding figure 
for 1907, which was 10.5, but is not as low as 
any of the September figures for the years 1901 
to 1906, which varied from 5.7 to 9.7, with an 
average of 7. Average earnings for the three 
months were $233, as compared with $207 for the 
same quarter of the previous year. 


Messrs. Watt, Brais and Soderberg of the jour- 
neymen tailors addressed a crowded meeting of 
their craftsmen in Seattle on January 17th. After 
visiting British Columbia and other Sound cities, 
the trio will come to San Francisco to try and 
settle the differences in the local field. St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Butte and Spokane were favored 
with meetings. John B. Lennon returned to 
Washington, D. C., from Minneapolis. 


Twenty-three hundred employees of the Hun- 
tington street railroad system of Los Angeles 
and vicinity were recently surprised to read bul- 
letins announcing a general increase of 10 per 
cent in the wage schedule. This was done with- 
out consultation with the heads of departments. 
The payroll will have an addition of over $150,000 
as a result of the unexpected Huntington gen- 
erosity. Each man will receive an increase of 
1 cent an hour, with the exception of less than 
twenty men who have been in the service for 
fifteen years, and have been paid at the rate of 
30 cents an hour in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the old schedule. Evidently the 30 
cents an hour is looked upon as the “ultima 
thule” of the Los Angeles carmen, but with a 
live union to offset the Huntington grasp it is 
probable that a higher wage scale would have 
been in force long ago. 


Mayor Alexander of Los Angeles has again 
surprised the natives. He insisted upon the resig- 
nation of a water commissioner who holds prop- 
erty interests in a section which will be benefited 
by the aqueduct of which the water board has 
control. The mayor asked for the resignation 
last June, but the lingering lust of office proved 
too strong, and it became necessary to pry the 
gentleman from his job. 

Secretary Frank Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor has submitted a report for 
the quarter ending December 31st of the income 
and expenditures, which showed the income was 
$36,770.71, with a balance on hand, bringing the 
total up to $204,074.17. The expenditures were 
$50,907.46, leaving a balance on the first day of 
January of $153,166.71. 


Boss of the 


Special 


A Bib Overall for Engineers, 
Firemen and Mechanics 
@@- if your dealer cannot furnish this number WE WILL. 
NEUSTADTER BROS., Mfrs., San Francisco 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Label Shirts 
Label Collars 


Bell Brand Union-Made 
COLLARS in popular 
shapes at two for 25c. 
SHIRTS made right 
here in San Francisco 
by Union Labor. You 
can patronize home 
industry and Union La- 
bor, good assortment of 
shirts at $1.00 and $1.50 


JOHNSTON'S. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


916 MARKET STREET 
Directly Opposite 5th 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


FARMERS’ UNION RAISINS 


HE CAN GET THEM FROM 


E. F. EDE, 442 14th Street, San Francisco 


Telephone Market 1471 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Gaining in popularity every day 
because it deserves it 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


LABOR CLARION. 


The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


CHURCH’S DEMANDS FOR LABOR. 

To the Editor “Labor Clarion’—Dear Sir: The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, representing the united Protestant 
churches in this country, with a membership of 
18,000,000 and a constituency of 40,000,000, unani- 
mously adopted, among other specific principles 
for which it asserts the church must stand: 

First: The gradual and reasonable reduction of 
the hours of labor to the lowest practicable point, 
and for that degree of leisure for all which is a 
condition of the highest human life. 

Second: A release from employment one day 
in seven. 

Third: A living wage as a minimum in every 
industry, and the highest wage that each industry 
can afford. 

The federal council’s commission on the church 
and social service accepts as the basis of its belief 
and action the entire program adopted by the 
federal council in its report on “The church and 
social service.” For the concentration of atten- 
tion upon concrete conditions, and because of the 
present keen interest in the three closely related 
propositions above set forth, it submits at this 
time to the churches the following statement and 
recommendations, and urges that favorable action 
be taken upon them by individual churches, sy- 
nods, assemblies, conferences, conventions, 
brotherhoods and other representative bodies, in 
the many communions which compose the federal 
council, 

The Pittsburg “Survey” revealed to all inter- 
ested in industrial conditions a state of affairs 
in many respects surprising. In the steel mills, 
according to the report of the “Survey,” twenty 
per cent of the employees, or about 14,000 men in 
\llegheny county, worked twelve hours a day 
seven days in the week, at the rate of sixteen and 
a half cents an hour. Such employees, therefore, 
hy working twelve hours a day every day in the 
week, were enabled to earn one dollar and ninety- 
eight cents per day, any reduction in time involv- 
ing a proportionate loss in wages. The high 
wages paid to a relatively small number of men 
in positions of responsibility—three or four per 
cent getting over five dollars a day—had hereto- 
fore misled the public as to the general scale of 
wages in this particular industry. An investiga- 
tion of the living conditions showed that the 
wage actually paid to unskilled laborers in the 
steel mills was not a living wage; that is,.not a 
wage on which a man with an average family 
could live respectably, under decent sanitary con- 
ditions and with a reasonable degree of comfort. 
The investigations of the “Survey” showed fur- 
thermore that, in precisely the regions where these 
low paid workmen were housed, the general mor- 
ality was at its lowest. 

While a fair proportion of workmen and their 
families were found resisting these influences, it 
was plain that evil and the tendency of the popu- 
lation to immorality were connected with the pre- 
vailing industrial and housing conditions. For 
most men working twelve hours a day, seven days 
in the week, little is left except lethargy or stim- 
ulants. There was little enjoyment of life possi- 
ble for them except the enjoyment of the senses. 

The illustration is taken from one industry and 
one center. The range of the propositions, how- 
ever, is far wider. For while it may be proper to 
omit from consideration the workers engaged in 
the professions and-in agriculture, those should 
be included who are engaged in domestic and 
Personal service, trade and transportation, and 
in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 

Moreover, with the increasing complication of 
the industrial situation, there has come the neces- 
sity of conducting many industries seven days in 


the week, and as a rule those industries conducted 
seven days in the week require the service of the 
individual employee seven days in the week, and 
the rate of wages is set not for a six-day, but a 
seven-day scale. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven. 

The commission on the church and social ser- 
vice of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America calls the attention of the 
churches of Christ everywhere to this condition 
and the menace involved in it, and urges upon all 
Christian churches officially, through their pul- 
pits, their brotherhoods and various other organ- 
izations, to emphasize and bring home to their 
members their Christian obligation in these prem- 
ises, namely, that it is the right of every man to 
have one day out of the seven for rest and recrea- 
tion of body, soul and mind, and that it is the 
obligation of every Christian employer so to ar- 
range his business that each of the employees may 
have one day holiday in seven, without diminu- 
tion of wages. The normal holiday is the Christ- 
ian Sabbath, but where the conditions of industry 
or service require continuance of work seven days 
and the consequent employment of some part of 
the employees on the Sabbath, then those so em- 
ployed are entitled to receive a holiday on some 
other day in the week; and, furthermore, that it 
is the obligation of every Christian employer so 
to arrange his scale of wages that the living 
wage of his employees is calculated, not on a 
seven-day, but on a six-day basis. 

A Living Wage. 

It is the obligation of every Christian employer, 
a part of the essential Christian teaching of the 
brotherhood of man, to pay every employee a 
living wage, that is, a wage on which not only the 
worker, but the average family, can live under 
proper sanitary conditions and wivh reasonable 
comfort. Normally, the great bulk of the indus- 
trial work of our country should be done by the 
heads of families, and wages should be adjusted 
not to the cost of living of the unmarried boarder 
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but to the family life in the home. The living 
wage differs from time to time and from place to 
place. The obligation remains unvaried, and no 
industry can be counted as properly conducted 
from the standpoint of Christian ethics which is 
not so conducted that all employees shall receive 
a living wage. 
Reasonable Hours of Labor. 

It is manifest that that industry which, employ- 
ing its laborers six days in the week, compels 
them to work twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four, does not give to those employees a proper 
opportunity for sane and healthy living. Family 
life, intelligent social intercourse with one’s fel- 
lows, are impossible under such conditions, and 
the laborer not only is not encouraged to develop 
upward, but, by the conditions of his labor, is 
held in an inferior and degraded condition, with 
no chance of development. 

In view of present discussions, and in view of 
the existing diversities of opinion, this commis- 
sion is not prepared to state, for all industrial 
conditions, what is a reasonable working day. 
The movement for the standardization of reason- 
able hours at eight for all industries has not 
reached such a stage that, in spite of its own opin- 
ion that eight hours for labor is reasonable, this 
commission is prepared to call upon members of 
Christian churches to adopt that standard as a 
part of their Christian obligation, but it is the 
conviction of this commission that anything over 
ten hours in any business or employment is an 
abuse which should not be tolerated in a Christ- 
ian community, nor exacted by a Christian em- 
ployer. This commission recommends to the of- 
ficial bodies of Christian churches, in order to 
standardize, as it were, the simplest Christian ob- 
ligations in the industrial field, and to secure their 
recognition, the adoption of resolution calling 
upon employers of labor within those churches to 
conform, in their industrial operations, to these 
three simple rules: 

One day’s rest in each seven. 

Reasonable hours of labor. 

A living wage based on these reasonable hours 
of labor. 

F, M. NORTH, Chairman, 
CHARLES STELZLE, Secretary. 


MARDI GRAS EXCURSION 


MV Esomally conducted to the great festival city, New Orleans, leaves 
San Francisco JANUARY 29th, 1910. ROUND TRIP, $67.50. Tickets 
AM so for thirty days’ trip, via the famous ocean to gulf line. 


SUNSET ROUTE 


One hundred mile ride along the ocean shores of the Pacific. 
Southern California orange groves, the rice, cotton and sugar fields of 
Picturesque bayous, the Teche, Land of Evang- 


Texas and Louisiana. 
eline. 


throughout. 
points East. 


Louis and Chicago. 


the Mardi Gras. 


FLOOD BUILDING 
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Oil burning locomotives. No soot. 
Through drawing-room sleepers, berths, sections, drawing-rooms, dining, 
parlor and observation car service. 
Ten days’ stopover at New Orleans on all first-class tickets reading to 


Through tourist car service to New Orleans, Washington, Cincinnati, St. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated booklet, “Winter in New Orleans.” 
Tells in detail of the attractions of the Crescent City and the wonders of 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Ticket Offices: 
MARKET STREET FERRY DEPOT 
THIRD AND TOWNSEND STREETS DEPOT 
BROADWAY AND THIRTEENTH STREET, OAKLAND 
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Through 


No cinders. 


Steam heated and electric lighted 
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FOSTER’S MASTERPIECE. 

Frank K. Foster, whose death was recently 
noted in these columns, was generally recognized 
as one of the country’s ablest exponents of the 
labor movement. Probably the best example of 
Foster’s comprehensive knowledge and compel- 
ling eloquence is his address in reply to President 
Eliot of Harvard University. The speech was de- 
livered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on February 21, 
1904, and has since been universally commended 
as a masterly exposition of the subject. We 
herewith re-publish the address in’ full in four 
parts: 


PART III. 

I heard a few years ago, before a congressional 
committee, one of the largest employers of labor 
in the country at that time, Abram S. Hewitt of 
New York, use these words: “It is not to be 
denied that until labor presented itself in such 


an attitude as to compel a hearing, capital was 
not ready to listen.” 


In a speech delivered in Hartford in 1860, Ab- 
raham Lincoln said, referring to a strike of shoe 
workers: “Thank God, we have a system of labor 
where there can be a strike.” 


It may be remarked, in passing, that in the 
light of recent judicial decisions, Abraham Lin- 
coln would find himself dangerously near the 
dead-line of “contempt of court” were he alive 
today and repeated this utterance. 


But here, again let us be perfectly frank. The 
trade union has absolutely no apology to make 
for the exercise of the principle involved in the 
strike and boycott or—if as a member of Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 13, I may venture to say it 
—in that of picketing and peaceful persuasion. 

“Things are in the saddle and ride mankind,” 
observed the Concord philosopher. The trade 
unionist realizes that he is not attending a May 
Day party, but that he is up against the bruising 
realities of existence. We are conscious that 
some of our methods may be crude, that our 
manners 

“Have not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere,” 
but both methods and manners have been tested 
and are the best we yet know of. 

Trade unionists hold that the virtue of the 
strike principle depends entirely upon its applica- 
tion. Of and by itself the strike is neither moral 
nor immoral. It is an instrument, a weapon, a 
piece of economic machinery. 

The surgeon’s scalpel may be used to commit 
murder, the patriot’s sword figure in a highway 
robbery, yet this detracts nothing from their 
utility when exercised in their proper functions. 

The same logic holds good as to the strike. It 
has been truly said that the strike is industrial 
war. But if a war be righteous, if it makes for 
greater human freedom and the betterment of 
the race, then is that war justifiable. The evil 
of the destruction of life and property is rightly 
held to be subordinate to the greater good of the 
advancement of the race. Said a most distin- 
guished son of Harvard, Theodore Roosevelt, in 
his address upon “The Strenuous Life”: “Let us 
shrink from no strife, moral or physical, pro- 
vided we are certain that the strife is justified.” 

In industrial war, then, the question becomes, 
not as to whether the strike in general is moral, 
but as to whether the particular strike is moral; 
whether it is warranted by circumstances; 
whether it is entered upon in a judicial spirit, and 
as a last resort, and whether it is conducted with 
judgment and with due respect for the rights of 
non-combatants, In the words of John Stuart 
Mill: “A strike is wrong when it is foolish.” 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that the 
weapon of the strike is rarely used against a fair 
employer. 

Under the workings of the cherished academic 
principle of letting alone, it is evident that, other 
things being equal, the employer who pays least 
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for the commodity of labor can undersell his com- 
petitors. 

Thus twenty fair employers in any given indus- 
try may be placed at the mercy of some skinflint 
competitor. 

But it is just here that the trade union steps 
in and says to the Harpagons of industry: 

“We are willing to give even you a fair field. 
If you have superior inventive, executive or com- 
mercial faculty, profit by it, but you shall not 
make your profit out of our wages, for our wages 
represent to us the kind of life our families must 
lead. Pay like wages to your employees with 


.your competitors, otherwise we shall refuse to 


work for you.” 

This policy, we maintain, is not only neces- 
sary to secure justice for the wage earner, but it 
is also a direct benefit to every buyer of labor 
who is willing to pay a fair price for the labor he 
buys. 

It would be unjust to leave this phase of our 
subject without registering a vigorous protest 
against the statement that the trade union relies 
chiefly upon strikes and boycotts to accomplish 
its purpose. This is absolutely an error. It is 
not true of a single organization of labor in the 
United States. 

The strike is the weapon of last resort. Its fre- 
quency diminishes as the trade union increases in 
strength and discipline. Conciliation, confer- 
ences, joint agreements, the doing away with un- 
necessary competition among labor sellers, col- 
lective bargaining, orderly deliberation and con- 
sidered action—these are the methods upon which 
the trade union chiefly relies and to which it 
resorts in cases of controversy. 

The boycott is the complement of the strike. 
It is the attempt to arrive at concerted action in 
the purchasing power of the labor seller. Its 
merit or demerit also depends upon its applica- 
tion. 

It will be remembered, also, that President 
Hadley of Yale University recently advocated the 
social boycott towards men of low standing, as a 
tonic for the body politic, 

In the February “Atlantic Monthly,” Professor 
John Graham Brooks says: “We are very 
squeamish about such unpleasant words as boy- 
cott, yet there is no more social morality in any 
community than there is in boycotting of persons 
who are definitely known to have an evil influ- 
ence.” 

We definitely honor the foremothers of New 
England, because they boycotted the tea which 
came here under the flag of the Hanoverian King. 
Why should we not equally honor the members 
of the Cigar Makers’ Union, or of the Woman’s 
Label League, for boycotting the product of the 
sweaters’ den? 

The principle of the boycott obtains all throueh 
society. Men boycott politically, socially and 
theologically, and it is taken as a matter of 
course, but when the wage earner adopts the 
same principle on industrial lines it is a horse of 
a much different complexion. 

We are told by our friend that “democracy 
must profoundly distrust the labor union’s too 
frequent effort to restrict the efficiency and the 
output of the individual workman.” 

You all recollect that chapter in the work of 
the most famous British humorist, devoted to the 
discussion of “Snakes in Ireland.” The entire 
chapter consisted of these words, “There are no 
snakes in Ireland.” 

I make this deliberate and well considered as- 
sertion, that the trade-union policy of today does 


not stand for, advocate or contemplate advocat- 
ing, the restriction of the efficiency of the work- 
man or the amount of his output. 

In the over 200 local trade unions in Boston 
and vicinity I have learned—after diligent inquiry 
and with a fairly accurate knowledge of the situ- 
ation—of but one organization, and that not an 
organization of skilled craftsmen—where such a 
policy is even tentatively recognized. 

It is true that in the earlier days of trade 
unionism, particularly among the British organi- 
zations, this policy did prevail to a limited extent, 
together with resistance to the introduction of 
machinery and the practice of physical coercion 
of “black sheep.” 

But the trade union is a progressive organiza- 
tion, and so far as the actual issue is concerned, 
these practices have become obsolete. 

Perhaps the most astonishing and extraordinary 
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portion of President Eliot’s address, from the 
point of view of the average trade unionist, is his 
statement in regard to picketing and peaceable 
persuasion. 

These are his words: 

“There is not any such thing as peaceful picket- 
ing and we all know it! We all know that picket- 
ing is intended to deter men from going to work 
where there is a strike; to deter them by per- 
suasion if possible, by intimidation if not, and in 
the third instance by violence. We all know that 
picketing leads straight to violence in all strikes 
where public feeling is stirred up. . . . We 
know that violence is really the only means of 
preventing men going in to take the place in many 
industries. We must admit that.” 

With all due deference to the opinion of our 
distinguished critic, I feel quite safe in asserting 
that there was not a man in this hall, carrying a 
trade-union card, who admitted or agreed to any- 
thing of the kind. 

The record of the trade-union movement of 
Boston does not justify any such sweeping asser- 
tion as that made by our critic. 

I will go further, and assert that the sum total 
of public disorder and violence committed by 
trade-union pickets in this city during the past 
ten years is far less than that which has attended 
one demonstration by the students of Harvard 
University on any of those exceedingly rare oc- 
casions when they have had the opportunity of 
celebrating the victory of the crimson over the 
blue upon the River Thames. 

By all means, gentlemen of the university, let 
us be fair and frank upon this issue. 

You assure us that you stand for the utmost 
liberty of the individual, and yet with the same 
breath you impliedly justify removing from us a 
liberty which we have always supposed to be a 
constitutional right, the right of peaceably con- 
versing with our fellow citizens. 

“Liberty,” said the third article of the declara- 
tion of the French convention, “consists in such 
acts of volition as are not injurious to others.” 

Is it an injury to our fellow citizen to inform 
him of the exact conditions existing in any es- 
tablishment to which he may have been lured by 
misleading advertisements, as is not infrequently 
the case? 

Let me submit the opinions of two judges of 
the honorable minority who stand for our con- 
stitutional rights. 

Judge Brown, speaking for the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota, in a recent decision, says: 

“Labor organizations or unions are not unlaw- 
ful, but are legitimate and proper for the ad- 
vancement of their members and those dependent 
upon them. The members thereof may singly or 
in a body quit the service of their employer for the 
purpose of bettering their condition, and may by 
peaceful means persuade others to join them, and 
as a means to that end may refuse to allow their 
members to work in places where non-union labor 
is employed.” 

Another opinion is that rendered by a judge 
whose name the trade unionists of Massachusetts 
will ever delight to honor, at that time on the 
bench of this state, now in a higher station, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

“It must be true,” said Judge Holmes, “that 
when combined they (the workingmen) have the 
same liberty that combined capital has to support 
their interests by arguments, persuasion and the 
bestowal or refusal of those advantages which 
they otherwise lawfully control.” 

He further says: “I ruled that the patrol, so 
far as it confined itself to persuasion and giving 
notice of the strike, was not unlawful.” 

The New York “Evening Post,” a veritable 
conservative of conservatives, in speaking editori- 
ally of the Gager injunction—an injunction of 
Practically the same nature as that issued against 
my fellow craftsmen of this city a few days ago, 
and under the provisions of which my freedom of 
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speech upon this platform today is hedged about 
with restrictions—says: “An injunction of this 
order in making that criminal which the people, 
acting through its legislature, have not made 
criminal, is setting aside the ordinary safeguard 
of the citizen, and is causing an innocent act to 
take on the consequences of a violation of the law 
from which it may have been carefully guarded. 
Confusion and tyranny do not often rise higher 
than this mark. It is an action which thrusts it- 
self directly in the path of social progress.” 

The New York “Herald” says, “To enjoin men 
from resorting to moral suasion would seem to 
be an abuse of the injunction law power as un- 
warranted by law as by common sense, and an 
infringement of the constitutional right of free 
speech.” 

So the Springfield “Republican,” “The simple 
right to talk, to argue for any legitimate cause, 
violence not being used or positive intimidation, 
is too fundamental to be overthrown at any point 
in our social system. In thus extending the en- 
joining power, American courts are in bad busi- 
ness; for they not only violate the people’s in- 
herited conception of ordinary rights in the citi- 
zen, but cover themselves with suspicion in the 
minds of the wage-earning classes as being con- 
trolled by the power of capital.” 

This is a very serious matter, ladies and gentle- 
men, a matter about which trade unionists may 
not be capable of thinking profoundly, but upon 
which they assuredly feel deeply. 

During the past fortnight I have heard the 
often-expressed regret that President Eliot failed 
to give us his opinion upon these judicial de- 
cisions, in which, as Col. J. H. Benton, Jr., of 
this city, the eminent attorney for one of the 
largest corporations in the country, in an address 
delivered before a bar association a short while 
ago, said, “The courts have, in the judgment of 
many of the most intelligent and thoughtful citi- 
zens, and of congress, exceeded their just powers; 
they have by the so-called exercise of equity 
power practically assumed to create and punish 
offences upon trial by themselves without a jury, 
and with penalties at their discretion.” 

Upon this point, also, the Hon. William H. 
Moody, one of the foremost members of his pro- 
fession, now a member of the cabinet, said: “I 
believe in recent years the courts of the United 
States, as well as the courts of our own com- 
monwealth, have gone to the very verge of danger 
in applying the writ of injunction in disputes be- 
tween labor and capital.” 

In his recently published book, “Organized La- 
bor,” so conservative a man as John Mitchell uses 
these strong words: 

“When an injunction forbids the doing of a 
thing which is lawful, I believe that it is the 
duty of all patriotic and law-abiding citizens to 
resist or at least disregard the injunction. It is 
better that half the workingmen of the country 
remain constantly in jail than that trial by jury 
and other inalienable and constitutional rights of 
the citizens of the United States be abridged, im- 
paired or nullified by injunctions of the courts.” 

And, if time permitted, hundreds of equally 
weighty opinions could be cited in support of our 
contention, that in seeking to choke off free 
speech and peaceable argument, both employers 
and judges are building much worse than they 
even dimly appear to conceive. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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“If the staff be crooked, the shadow cannot be 
straight.”—Anon. 


The Alabama State Federation of Labor has 
declared in favor of a national sanitarium for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. 

TT 2 

The great coal strike in Australia has been 
caused by the attitude of the mine owners. They 
refused to discuss the issues involved, evidently 
proceeding along the old line that “we have 
nothing to arbitrate.’ Public opinion is slowly 
but surely forcing those holding this view of in- 
dustrial relations to realize that it takes more 
than one side to constitute a bargain. 

———__-—- @. 

The union label is never forgotten in these 
columns. It is sometimes overlooked when un- 
ionists trade. Like the drop of water that wears 
away the stone, the word of admonition is offered 
in the spirit of helpfulness. Our common dere- 
liction needs kindly and persistent advice. Ask 
for the label, insist that it be shown you, and 
refuse to purchase goods that fail to bear the 
emblem unless it be impossible to procure it. 

—_—_——&_____ 

Figures from Sacramento show that tuber- 
culosis has a heavy and fatal grip on the residents 
of California. True, many of those suffering from 
the disease come from other localities, but the 
fact remains that nearly 5,000 deaths are recorded 
yearly. Every citizen should support such in- 
stitutions as are fighting this foe of humanity, 
and San Francisco has a society for the study 
and prevention of tuberculosis that should have 
on its roll many thousands of names. 

a 

Last week the Appellate Court of the Third 
District rendered a decision upholding the Supe- 
rior Court of Sacramento in convicting J. 
O’Keefe, a Sacramento manager of the Western 
Meat Company, and fining him $500 for violation 
of the Cartwright anti-trust law. This was the 
first test case of its kind. It was shown that the 
trust sold meat cheaper to members of the em- 
ployers’ union than it did to independent butchers, 
hence the proceedings and the decision. 

—————_ &______. 

State Comptroller A. B. Nye has compiled 
figures showing the receipts of forty-nine munici- 
palities in California owning and operating pub- 
lic utilities in 1909. These utilities include water 
works, lighting plants and docking facilities. 
This is the first attempt at gathering data, and the 
result shows that everywhere success is reported, 
both from financial and operating points of view. 
The forty-nine cities sending returns to Comp- 
troller Nye state that the total receipts were 
$2,600,876.71. The total expenditures were $2,- 
063,018.52, of which amount $799,260.01 repre- 
sented the cost of operation. Mr. Troy takes a 
new view of the cost of private ownership of 
public utilities in his article in another column. 


DON’T TRUST THE TRUSTS. 

The high rate of living is a theme of national 
discussion. Learned expositions are abroad in 
the land. Congress is going to probe. College 
professors put on their monocles. Editorial writ- 
ers gravely face the issue. The only disinterested 
spectators are “the cattle on a thousand hills.” 
They continue to browse peacefully, regardless of 
the hue and cry for which they are partly respon- 
sible, and seemingly caring naught for Hetty 
Green’s inability to purchase meat. 


For years the wage earners have claimed that 
living expenses were creeping up. Usually they 
were laughed at for their pains, but the men who 
make a specialty of government figures have 
boldly asserted they are right, and the present- 
day method of dealing in percentages has proved 
the case. To many the problem of not living, 
but existing, has become a painful reality. The 
man with a small wage who could support his 
household a few years ago, now finds himself in 
a deplorable position. 


There is no discordant note in the general 
opinion—living expenses have increased out of 
all proportion. The wise men with large salaries 
and no families will deal in philippics about the 
extravagance of the housewife who cares for 
several children on a per diem of $2 or less. The 
retailer describes his inability to make expenses, 
and the middlemen say they are unjustly accused. 
But still the people have to pay the price—or go 
without. 

A meat boycott is popular just now. Anti-boy- 
cotters are joining hands with professionals in 
showing their dis-esteem of conditions. Women’s 
clubs, trade unions, churches and all other agen- 
cies in civic life are associated to deprive them- 
selves of the flesh of beasts. And all the time 
the meat trust is laughing in its sleeve. 


A handful of men in the east, known as the 
packers, practically control the market. Their 
fiat is law. We pay or we don’t eat. The boycott 
is a serious matter, no doubt. It is proposed in 
good faith, and converts to the cause are easily 
obtained. But it will lack adhesive qualities. 
Many of those who now subscribe,to the new doc- 
trine will soon break the fast, for they have the 
means and the appetite. In the meantime—and 
after—the meat trust will go on doing business. 


There comes the same dominant controlling 
power in all sections of the land. Last week in 
Sacramento a long-fought case was decided. The 
local trust, or agency of the trust, refused to sell 
meat to independent retailers at the same price 
as charged those who “stand in.” This illus- 
trates the far-reaching power of the gigantic cor- 
porations that come pretty near permitting us to 
live or not to live. 


The boycott will die a natural death. The 
trust will raise prices in one section to make up 
for its losses in another. The remedy lies deeper 
than the surface. 

There is only one way to meet the situation. 
The people are oppressed. There is no dearth of 
cattle. Prices are exorbitant. Half a dozen men 
might be named whose word causes an increase 
or decrease—mostly the former. The government 
in New Zealand successfully operates a coal 
mine, its railroads, telegraph system, postal sav- 
ings banks and other necessary adjuncts to the 
life of the people. In the United States we find 
continual agitation for the same growth of com- 
munity interest. Government intervention seems 
to be the only remedy. When a few men dictate 
to millions and rob both rich and few, and the 
tendency of the times is toward still further con- 
centration of power, it becomes necessary to 
adopt drastic measures. The people should oper- 
ate their own business when others make a fail- 
ure of doing it for them. 

A common-sense view is sorely needed, else 
the people will have no medium of protection. 

Don’t trust the trusts. 


THE LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

A heading like the above seems lacking in a 
very important respect. No man or woman can 
look back without realizing that the plural should 
prevail, for many an opportunity has slipped by, 
either knowingly or unknowingly. Just now we 
propose to discuss a single opportunity in its re- 
lation to a phase of the labor problem. 

Opponents of the trade union proclaim the vir- 
tues of the “open shop.” It is heralded far and 
wide as the cure-all of industrial ills. Men and 
women, we are told, will be free from domination, 
they will receive adequate pay ranged according 
to ability, and the golden rule will be the guiding 
star of the relations between employers and em- 
ployees. Altogether the picture usually drawn is 
attractive, and if it were possible to put the pre- 
cepts into practice, there would be an excellent 
chance to make a case.’ ; 

The wage earner knows from bitter experience 
his helplessness as an individual under present 
economic conditions. Such protection as he se- 
cures by combining with his fellows is frequently 
inadequate, but without this force he is unable to 
safeguard his interests in the slightest degree. 

The thoughts of those who know the fallacy of 
the “open shop” somewhat naturally revert to 
Pittsburg, for the disclosures of disinterested in- 
vestigators during the past few months have 
aroused the people. It is not our purpose here to 
repeat what has been told. The long-hour work- 
day for seven days a week, the low wage rate, 
excepting in isolated cases, the wretched living 
surroundings, and the disgraceful situation in 
general has been described by able pens. It was 
an old story—told many times by labor writers, 
but failing to touch a national responsive chord 
until men and women of the “Survey”—the paper 
with a purpose—saw and wrote. 

Here is the connecting link—the lost oppor- 
tunity: 

These economic conditions in Pittsburg are the 
result of the “open shop.” Despite the swelling 
fortunes of millionaires in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, with a tariff wall that makes competition 
impossible, and with an acknowledged period of 
prosperity during the last decade, these men at 
the head of the trusts who have ‘shouted for the 
“open shop,” and attained it to perfection, have 
had the veil drawn aside. The powerful and pene- 
trating force of truth has shown the fallacy of the 
cry and hypocrisy of the claim. 

If ever they had a chance to “make good,” 
Pittsburg’s millionaires had the opportunity to 
pay living wages, give their employees one day’s 
rest in seven, work reasonable hours, and _ sur- 
round the toilers with all they have a right to 
expect, especially when their tasks are hazardous 
and injuries frequent. Without trade union or 
other device of collective bargaining to protect, 
the workers were as “free and independent” as 
any giver of libraries could wish. What was the 
result? Did the “open shop” prove its case? Did 
the steel magnates live up to their industrial pro- 
fessions? An emphatic “No” is the only answer 
that can be given these questions. 

The opportunity was lost, nay, it never really 
existed while men are consumed with a passion 
to accumulate wealth regardless of aught but their 
self-interest. 

Pittsburg is only cited as an instance. The 
“open shop” held sway in San Francisco for 
years. Many of us can remember the all-the-time 
workday. We still shudder at the wage rates and 
conditions of employment. Every other city can 
tell a similar story. 

And what is the lesson? Simply this—if the 
“open shop” fails when it has everything in its 
favor, then it cannot possibly succeed as a meas- 
ure of opposition to the friend of the wage earner 
—the trade union. 

If conditions of employment enslaving the 
workers are desired, the “open shop” is the best 
medium known. 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Growth of the Playground System. 

Among the good things American municipali- 
ties did during the year past is the general ad- 
vancement of the playground idea, says an ex- 
change.. Of the larger cities, 184 spent $1,353,114 
in giving to the children of the tenements a 
breathing spot where they might run and romp 
from daybreak to sunset. Then, 336 cities main- 
tained and supervised playgrounds. The total 
amount of money spent by both municipalities 
and private purses is more or less problematic. 
But the good done is a certainty. It is printed 
upon little faces and bodies; it is written in tiny 
hearts. 

Chicago probably did more for her little ones 
than any .other large city, spending for play- 
grounds $500,000. New York with more than 
twice Chicago’s population spent but $123,000. 
Detroit spent a little more than two cents per 
inhabitant. Jersey City and Louisville spent two 
and one-fourth cents. St. Louis (possibly wait- 
ing to be “shown” the benefits of playgrounds) 
spent but one cent per inhabitant during the 


twelve months. 
* * x 


The Retail Clerks a Militant Organization. 

The January number of the “Retail Clerks’ In- 
ternational Advocate” contains many articles of 
timely interest. A picture and sketch of Inter- 
national President Max E. Licht shows the new 
officer to be old in the movement. Editor H. J. 
Conway of the “Advocate” dwells on the neces- 
sity of retail clerks advancing the sale of union- 
made goods. The problem of aiding the under- 
paid women who work in stores is a subject well 
handled, and one of importance to each commun- 
ity. ; 

a a 3 
Japanese Activity Alarming. 

When Governor Gillett receives the report of 
the bureau of labor on the number of Japanese 
in California, together with their agricultural and 
commercial holdings, it will be evident that the 
cry against unrestricted immigration is warranted. 

The Japanese population in the state is about 
45,000 or 50,000, not having increased materially 
during the past year, but the number who are 
now here have become so firmly intrenched as to 
cause much alarm to the whites. 

It is said that the field deputies of the bureau 
of labor statistics have unearthed sensational in- 
formation regarding the commercial, agricultural 
and industrial activities of the Japs. The Mika- 
do’s subjects have not been letting any moss grow 
under their feet. Their holdings are way up in 
the millions. Just how much property and money 
they control at the present time the bureau of 
statistics has not fully ascertained, but it is said 
to be a large amount. The Japanese have been 
found to be particularly active in the production 
and harvesting of California crops and to have a 
complete organization controlling Japanese labor 


in the state. 
ee en 


Grape-Nut Post Once More in the Limelight. 

‘When President Fitzpatrick of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor suggested to the health au- 
thorities that they investigate the use and destin- 
ation of three cars of empty peanut hulls con- 
signed to a Battle Creek breakfast food concern, 


he stirred the anger of C. W. Post. The cargo 
only came to light because of a train wreck. 
Here is the way Postum Post addressed the news- 
Paper publishers on the subject: 

“Please understand that this subject is not 
taken up with you for any reason as related to 
your past treatment of us. We are simply de- 
fining our position before all publishers in the 
United States in order that it may be understood 
in the start, and we trust you will receive our 
communication in the spirit in which it is sent. 

“On Monday, January 3d, two Chicago news- 
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Papers saw fit to publish a statement said to 
have been made by one Fitzpatrick, president of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, at a meeting 
on Sunday, January 2, 1910, that ‘in a wreck near 
Pittsburg three carloads of empty peanut shells 
were found addressed to the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich.’ The statement was 
a lie made through hate because of the campaign 
of education Mr. Post has been conducting for 
some years; * > * * 

“We enclose herewith copy of one of our re- 
plies to this infamous libel, to give you an under- 
standing of the situation. It is forced upon us to 
say that in order to protect ourselves against 
such vicious assaults we shall be compelled to 
take notice of every libel which may be issued in 
the circles of labor-union leaders, particularly 
when a newspaper so far forgets itself as to print 
and spread them broadcast. 


“Our legal department has instructions to pro- 
ceed immediately in all such cases in an effort to 
defend ourselves and to secure adequate com- 
pensation for libelous printed utterances. 

; “Respectfully, 
“POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD.” 

Mr, Post as an authority on libel is good, but 
as an exemplar of truth he is not simon-pure. 
Has the gentleman forgotten the boycott circular 
he recently sent out against some newspapers be- 
cause they refused to print his screeds on the 
labor question? Libelous in the extreme, showing 
evidence of fanatical opposition based on inborn 
prejudice, Mr. Post’s “writings” have disgusted 
the American people. 


There is no doubt of the train wreck. Equally 
certain is the presence of the peanut hulls. An- 
other patent fact is the similarity of breakfast 
foods with various wooden condiments, and it 
would be interesting to have a disinterested analy- 
sis of their contents. And, lastly, why doesn’t 
Mr. Post welcome investigation by the Washing- 
ton health officials to prove President Fitzpat- 
rick’s statement an injustice? 


* * * 


Philadelphia’s Traction Dispute. 

Following are the contentions in the conflict 
between the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Railway Employees and the Rapid Transit 
Company of Philadelphia— 

The Union’s Side: 

1. President Kruger and the directors have 
failed to live up to the terms of the strike agree- 
ment of last June. 

2. The officials of the company have recog- 
nized the Keystone Local Union, No. 2, a rival 
fake organization composed of private detectives, 
street men, laborers, clerks and Pinkerton labor 
spies, at the same time refusing recognition to 
the regular union of the men, to which the major- 
ity of the workers belong. 

3. Discrimination has 
union members. 

4. Promotions are being given to the members 
of the Keystone Local, No. 2, in preference to 
the union members, notwithstanding the latter 
outnumber the members of the independent or- 
ganization ten to one. 

5. Twenty-five cents an hour, the amount 
agreed upon at the time of the settlement of the 
last strike. 

6. Men to have the right to provide their own 
insurance and old age support. 

7. The men object to the recently-inaugurated 
pension, insurance and graduated wage scale plans 
on the grounds that the pension and insurance 
are a benefit to but a few. 

The Company’s Side: 

1. Conductors have refused to stop at some 
crossings. 

2. Men refuse to be disciplined. 

3. Conductors have been discourteous to pas- 
sengers. 


been shown against 


AN UNIQUE SETTLEMENT. 
By M. Grant Hamilton. 

Some years ago the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company, through a subsidiary corpora- 
tion, purchased a large tract of land at Mena, 
Ark., platting into lots, and established a division 
point and shops. It became incumbent upon the 
employees of the railway company to purchase 
these lots and construct homes for themselves. 
As a result, approximately 320 men are the own- 
ers or partial owners of homes in Mena. 


A few months ago the company decided to 
change the location of its division points and also 
decided to move its shops. This plan, if con- 
summated, meant an almost total loss of the 
property owned by its employees, provided some 
plan was not inaugurated to protect them. Mena 
is dependent entirely upon the railroad for its 
maintenance, and with the changes noted above 
carried out a virtual abandonment will follow. 


Fortunately, all of the employees are members 
of their respective organizations, and the national 
officials have just consummated an unique settle- 
ment. Representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen, B. R. T., Engineers, Firemen 
and Conductors have just concluded negotiations 
with President Edson of the railway company, 
whereby all employees of the company owning 
property at Mena are to be reimbursed and the 
Property deeded to the company. 

The owners of the property are to receive the 
actual cost of it. The appraisement has already 
been made, which is satisfactory to all concerned. 
A contract has also been signed by the interested 
parties, in which the exact amount to be received 
by each property holder is stipulated. Fully 
$223,000 is involved in the transaction. 

M. F. Ryan, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen, just recently elected to that 
office, was the central figure in the adjustment, 
and presages his ability to successfully conduct 
the affairs of that organization. 

This is the first instance which has been given 
publicity where a railroad has treated its servants 
in such an equitable manner in occurrences of 
this character. 

It also speaks emphatically of what organiza- 
tion can accomplish. 

é eens = Oe ote ne 
THE CONCLUDING LECTURE. 

The Rev. William Nat Friend, pastor of the 
Howard Presbyterian church, last Sunday night 
delivered his closing address in the labor series 


that he has given under the auspices of the How- 


ard Brotherhood Committee on Church and La- 
bor, this committee being composed of labor 
unionists. His subject was “Before the court of 
a square deal.” 

“To give labor a square deal,” he said, in the 
concluding part of his address, “we should see 
that it is put on an equality with its rival, capital. 
For the square deal that society must have from 
all industry this should be done. But labor is 
fighting many of the battles of the church. If 
for nothing else than what it has done to raise 
the classes of toil above the reach of most sordid 
oppression, it should have a fair deal. 

“When I think of existing sweatshop conditions 
and realize that only organized labor has been 
able to give any real relief, I cannot help telling 
you that we must give it a square deal. The 
thrill of the pitiableness makes you shudder. But 
the only way you can help stop it is to look for 
the union label. 

“At this time we have before us the spectacle 
of the labor unions grappling single-handed with 
the food trust.” 

Mr. Friend’s three Sunday evening lectures on 
trade-union subjects have been enjoyed by many. 
The gentleman has shown himself sympathetic 
in describing the work of organized labor, and 
has given this agency of citizenship a full- meed 
of praise. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
January 21, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Application for Affiliation—From Ship Cleaners’ 
and Scalers’ Union, No. 12,881, enclosing creden- 
tials for Delegates Jos. Martinez, Emil Westphal 
and Jos. Calvo. On motion this was referred to 
the organizing committee, which committee re- 
ported favorably on application and recommended 
that the delegates be seated; recommendation 
concurred in. 


Credentials—Horse Shoers—E. Kane, G. Fried- 
hoffer. Retail Shoe Clerks—Max Licht, Harry 
Cantrowith, F. A. O’Brien. Molders—J. O. Walsh, 
J. J. Fields, Wm. P. McCabe, J. I. Nolan, M. J. 
Roche. Sailors—Frank Bauer, E. Ellison, E. A. 
Erickson, Jos. T. Liddy, Robt. Rollo, Paul Schar- 
renberg, August Seaman, Chas. Taucer, Robt. 
Tunnell, Wm. Vortman. Coopers, No. 65—Frank 
Steffen, S. J. Cook, Jos. Cresse. Bakers, No. 24 
—Wnm. Wright, O. Petersen, Emil Eisoid, Oscar 
Ruefle, Robt. Hoffman, Antone Wahl, J. A. Lat- 
tie. Milk Wagon Drivers—M. E. Decker, Frank 
Salsbury, J. E. Crowley, B. Doyle, Frank Heavy. 
Beer Drivers—Geo. Wagner, Peter Burke, T. E. 
Hanahan, M. W. Silk. Hackmen—Eugene McCar- 
thy, Jas. Bowlan. Cracker Bakers—Joe De 
Vorak, Wm. Gimbel, Daisy Mank, Frieda Neilson. 
Boiler Makers, No. 25—Ed. McDonnell, R. Caver- 
ly. Retail Delivery Drivers—J. Miller. Delegates 
seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the A. F. of L., 
relative to migratory labor. From Richard Cor- 
nelius, president of Carmen’s Union, No. 518, en- 
closing names of committee appointed to act in 
conjunction with the disposal of records in Mis- 
sion Bank vaults. Referred to Secretary—From 
Cooks’ Union, No. 44, requesting the co-operation 
of Council in unionizing Argonaut Hotel. Re- 
ferred to Executive Committee—From Printing 
Pressmen, No. 24, and Press Assistants, No. 33, 
requesting boycott on Schmidt Label & Litho- 
graphing Co. From Chauffeurs’ Union, No. 265, 
requesting consideration of its wage scale. 

A communication was received from Machinists’ 
Lodge, No. 68, enclosing resolutions to be sent 
to governmental heads, requesting that the Meyer 
plan of operating Navy Yard be continued in pref- 
erence to the Newberry plan, and giving an idea 
of conditions existing under both systems. Moved 
that the resolutions be adopted, secretary stand 
instructed to send copies to congressmen of Cal- 
ifornia, also a copy to Lodge No. 68 for a record; 
carried. ; 

Executive Committee—The committee recom- 
mended that in the matter of request for a boycott 
on the American Bakery, that the Council declare 
its intention of levying boycott on said bakery; 
concurred in. The committee reported having 
advised the newspaper solicitors as to how to pro- 
ceed relative to their difficulty with the San Fran- 
cisco “Call,” and as applied to the ruling of the 
A. F. of L. on their case; committee also in- 
structed the secretary to send a communication 
to each union relative to union-made cigars and 
tobacco and to cigar stand in Labor Temple; con- 
curred in. 

Label Committee—Recommended that commun- 
ication referred to them from the A. F. of L., rel- 
ative to formation of union label department, be 
referred to executive committee. Moved that the 
communication be referred to the organizing 
committee; carried. 

Auditing Committee—Réported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Nominations—There being no further nomina- 
tions for the office of president, vice-president, re- 
cording secretary, financial secretary, treasurer, 
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sergeant-at-arms, organizing committee, trustees 
and Asiatic Exclusion League, on motion separ- 
ately made for each of these offices, they were de- 
clared closed. Further nominations were made 
as follows: Executive committee—E. L. Perret, 
W. E. Jones, Jos. King; label committee—Bro. 
Michelson declined nomination; Mrs. L. C. Wal- 
den, A. Wahl, R. L. Cammack, Martin Noonan, 
Frank Salsbury, Wm. Gimbel, B. Schoenhoff; di- 
rectors of “Labor Clarion’—E. H. Lomasney, 
Chas. Radebold; law and legislative committee— 
H. M. Burnett, M. E. Decker, Chas. Taucer, Vic- 
tor Jamart. Bro, Scharrenberg withdrew his name 
and declined nomination for office of vice-presi- 
dent. 


It was moved that it be the sense of the Coun- 
cil that the two candidates receiving the highest 
vote for directors of “Labor Clarion” be author- 
ized to serve the long term on said board, and 
the two receiving lowest vote be awarded short 
term; carried. 


New Business—Delegates Bowlan, Walsh and 
Sister Myears spoke on the necessity of members 
of unions giving the Asiatic Exclusion League 
more cordial support, and on the duty of mem- 
bers of unions and their families in refraining 
from patronizing Asiatics. 


Delegate Brown of Machinists’ Union stated 
that solicitors in the employ of the California 
Saw Works, are making mis-statements relative 
to boycott on said firm, and impressed the dele- 
gates with the fact that the boycott was still on 
and in force. 


Delegate Murray stated that he had received 
communications requesting his local to organize 
butchers in outside towns, and requested the sanc- 
tion of the Council to same. A point of order 
was raised that this Council had no right to sanc- 
tion organization in the jurisdiction of another 
Council. The chair ruled the point of order well 
taken. 

Receipts—Laundry Drivers, $6; Bakers, No. 24, 
$28; Retail Delivery Drivers, $4; Janitors, $4; 
Street R. R. Employees, $4; Ship Scalers, applica- 
tion fee, $5; Typographical, $18; Stage Employees, 
$4; Milkers, $4; Electrical Workers, No. 151, $8; 
Sailors, $20; Ice Wagon Drivers, $4; Box Makers 
and Sawyers, $4; Garment Cutters, $4; Waiters, 
$20; Cooks’ Helpers, $6; Water Workers, $4; 
Brewery’ Workmen, $16; Bay and River Steam- 
boatmen, $6; Machine Coopers, No. 131, $8; Lea- 
ther Workers, $4; Riggers, $2; Sugar Workers, 
$6; Coopers, No. 65, $6; Milk Wagon Drivers, $8; 
Bindery Women, $4; Soda Water Drivers, $2; 
Cemetery Workers, $8; Boiler Makers, No. 410, 
$2; Boiler Makers, No. 205, $4; interest on money 
in Hibernia Bank, $2.89. Total, $225.89. 


Expenses—Secretary, $40; extra postage, $9; 
telegram to Building Trades Convention, $1; sten- 
ographer, $20; Miss M. Rosenstein, extra steno- 
graphic work, $6; H. S. Crocker, $4.70; State Fed- 
eration of Labor, $6. Total, $86.70. 

Adjourned at 10 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand.the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
————_a>_——_- 


AID FOR SWEDISH STRIKERS. 


An interesting summary of contributions for 
the Swedish strikers is furnished by “Correspond- 
enzblatt,” the official paper of the federated 
unions of Germany. Up to October 31, 1909, 
the following amounts in Swedish crowns (equiv- 
alent to 27 cents of United States money) had 
been received: 


United States, 107,209; Belgium, 4,542; Canada, 
1,289; Denmark, 432,525; Finland, 39,194; France, 
5,445; Bulgaria, 711; Italy, 773; Holland, 7,011; 
Norway, 348,493; Panama, 40; Russia, 766; Swit- 
zerland, 20,084; Spain, 786; Great Britain, 35,788; 
Germany, 1,030,286; Austria-Hungary, 50,063. 


| Hansen & Elrick 


Men’s Furnishers 


NOW 
HAVE A BRANCH STORE 


766 MARKET ST. 
PHELAN BLDG. 


ALSO 


353 MONTGOMERY 1105 FILLMORE 


UNION MADE 


Suits 
Overcoats 
Rain Coats 


15 to $25 


WALLENSTEIN & FROST 


824 MARKET STREET opp. 4th 


FOR A LARGER ano BETTER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PATRONIZE SAN FRANCISCO 
MADE GOODS. 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


CUNION MADE) 


are made here. Quality and 
styles rank with the leading 
ones in the world. 


To make your shopping 
convenient our stores are 
located at 


1178 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
72 Market Street 
2640 Mission Street 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Tags? 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St, :: San Francisco 


beiac aa 230 
Home J 2300 
BRANCHES: 266 SUTTER STREET 
=== 1453 POLK STREET 
che 1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 


MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 


Labor Council—Alameda County | 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
January 17, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15; President 
Spooner in the chair. Minutes approved as read. 

Regular order suspended to give Henry Tum 
Suden opportunity to announce a series of lectures 
on political economy. 

Credentials—Teamsters and Tailors—Reported 
favorably and delegates seated. 

Communications—From Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce; referred to Delegate Andrews. From 
A, F. of L.; filed. From secretary-treasurer of 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International; 
filed. From Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 1129; filed. 
From Upholsterers, No. 28; filed. From Carmen’s 
Union, No. 192, referring enclosures from United 
Hatters; request granted and committee of three 
appointed to carry out request. Copy of appeal 
of barbers to A. F. of L.; filed and subject matter 
referred to executive committee. 

Bills audited, reported favorably and ordered 
paid. 

Reports of Unions—Shoe Clerks—Little op- 
position to the new wage agreement, request 
union people to do their shopping before 10 
o'clock on Saturday nights. Retail Clerks—AlIl 
the large clothiers, except Kimball at Eighth and 
Broadway, are complying with the new clerks’ 
hours; asked that members of unions ask for 
store card. Electrical Workers—Sunset phone 
people will soon commence to install new instru- 
ments; request all men be asked for cards. Cooks 
and Waiters—Results are being attained through 
the methods lately employed at the Royal restau- 
rant; thanked the unions and those of the building 
trades whose activities have so greatly assisted. 
Typographical—A. Schilling & Co. and Ghirar- 
delli are patrons of the unfair Piedmont Press. 
Bakery Salesmen—Initiation fee of organization 
reduced to $12.50 for the next thirty days. Jour- 
neymen Tailors—Lancaster & Rehor have broken 
their agreement with the union, men had been 
called out on the preceding Wednesday. News- 
paper Solicitors—Decision in the matter of appeal 
taken to the A. F. of L. to revoke the charter 
of the solicitors sustained organization. 

Reports of Committees—Industrial Fair Com- 
mittee—Recommended the endorsement of the 
proposition submitted by the Archie Levy Com- 
pany; recommendation concurred in and commit- 
tee of nine appointed under proper order to take 
up the details. Orphanage Committee—Reported 
the San Francisco Labor Council as having re- 
ceded from endorsement of the project and re- 
fused assistance in financing; that P. H. McCarthy 
would go behind the project in an endeavor to 
have the building trades of the state insure the 
success of a Union Man’s Orphanage. Ball Com- 
mittee—Rendered report on the halls available; 
discharged with thanks and the matter placed in 
the hands of the executive committee with orders 
to report at next meeting. Executive Committee 
—Recommended that the request of bartenders be 
granted, the conciliation committee failing in its 
efforts; that a committee of five be appointed by 
the chair to serve as a permanent Label Commit- 
tee, 

Report of Business Agent—Adopted. 

New Business—The president and business rep- 
resentative were delegated to represent the Coun- 
cil in the matter of the White lectures. Secretary 
instructed to notify the press that the Council 
has nothing to do with the “Labor Advocate” ad- 
vertising proposition. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report—Read and filed. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

A. W. SEFTON, JR., Secretary. 


———_@—____—_ 
G. B. Benham, Attorney-at-law, 1112 Market 
St. opp. 7th. Phone Market 187. . ae 
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VALLEJO TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL. 
Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
January 21, 1910. 

Called to order at 7:30 p. m., President G. M. 
Jewett in the chair. Minutes of previous meet- 
ing read and approved. 


Credentials—Musicians—Frank M. Dickey. 

Reports of Unions—Painters—One application. 
Retail Clerks—Had largest meeting of history; 
initiated. thirty-two new members; several firms 
to be placed on unfair list have been unionized. 
Musicians—Initiated five; have a membership of 
seventy; give second annual ball on April 2d. 
Sheet Metal Workers—Elected officers; union in 
excellent financial condition. Federal — Had 


largely attended meeting, will have group picture 
taken, 


Reports of Committees—Labor Temple Com- 
mittee—Organized with K. E. Gray, president; 
Charles Phillips, secretary; George Cassidy, 
treasurer; fifty shares of stock were disposed of 
at meeting; steps taken to incorporate. 


P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 
FRANK M. WYNKOOP, Correspondent. 
——_-—_—_&_____ 
SEVEN RULES OF LIFE. 


Live upstairs if you wish to be in good health! 
“Up how many flights?” Only one flight of seven 
steps. 

First Step—Eat wheat, oats, corn, fruits, beef, 
mutton, plainly cooked, in moderate quantity, 
and but two meals a day. 

Second Step—Breathe good air day and night. 

Third Step—Exercise freely in the open air. 

Fourth Step—Retire early and rise early. 

Fifth Step—Wear flannel next your skin every 
day of the year, and so dispose your dress that 
your limbs shall be kept warm. Bathe fre- 
quently. 

Sixth Step—Live in the sunshine. Let your 
bedroom be one which receives a flood of light 
and spend your days either out in the sunlight or 
in a room which is well lighted. 

Seventh Step—Cultivate a cheerful temper. 
Seek the society of jolly people. Absolutely re- 
fuse to worry, and, above all, don’t be afraid to 
laugh. Live above. Sickness cannot crawl up 
there, rarely does it get upstairs. 

———_@&_____—_ 

“The free cultivation of letters, the unbounded 
extension of commerce, the progressive refine- 
ment of manners, the growing liberality of senti- 
ment, and above all, the pure and benign light 
of revelation have had a meliorating influence on 
mankind and increased the blessing of society. 
At this auspicious period the United States came 
into existence as a nation, and if their citizens 
should not be completely free and happy the 
fault will be entirely their own.”—Washington 
to the Governors, 1783. 

Ss eS 
GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 


In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. ah 


Secure and Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his money in a 
reliable savings bank. If you are making 
money now why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


ons UNITED Dene, -+¢ 
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WHEN YOU 
DRINK BEER 


See that this Label is on Keg or Bottle 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms_ only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25c. 
Free Bus Chas. Montgomery 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 
1089-1091 MARKET ST. 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 


225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies. UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 


S.N.WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 


From Maker to Wearer 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 


you insist. 


If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 


Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


Shoe Trade. 


OT 


246 SUMMER STREET 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ee 


Notes in Union Life 


The news that the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor will meet in San 
Francisco next March was received with a great 
deal of satisfaction in union circles. Naught but 
good can come of such a gathering, and misun- 
derstandings cleared away will redound to the 
credit of the movement. 

Fred Graham of the steam laundry workers 
is the choice of the local union for international 
president. Mr. Graham is a charter member of 
the local. 

The request for financial aid sent out by the 
A. F. of L. in behalf of the steel workers is 
meeting with generous response. The mailers, 
machinists, stationary firemen and brewery work- 
men have donated to the fund, and other unions 
will undoubtedly do their share. 

The electrical workers in the employ of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company have 
secured an increase in the minimum wage of 25 
cents a day. 

B. B. Rosenthal, chairman of the Labor Coun- 
cil’s executive committee, has been assisting the 
moving picture operators in their effort to union- 
ize the show houses. 

The machinists are anxious that the Von Meyer 
system shall be retained in the Mare Island navy 
yard. Naval Constructor Evans introduced the 
Newberry system, which reduced the men to a 
condition of salaried bondage. Since the first of 
December the Meyer plan has been used, and 
the rumors that it is to be superseded is causing 
the iron trades men to present a united front in 
opposition. Lodge 68 has donated $10 to the 
Asiatic Exclusion League, and regular con- 
tributions are made to the Baltimore strikers and 
for sick members. 

The garment workers have installed officers. 
This energetic local is ever battling for the union 
label, not only its own, but the label of other 
crafts and callings. There is no better way of 
helping an organization than calling for the in- 
signia of workable conditions. Be sure you ask 
for the garment workers’ label whenever possible 
-—and it’s always possible! 

A. E. Fowler, secretary of the Seattle Asiatic 
Exclusion League, proposes to publish a monthly 
journal called “The White Man,” in furtherance 
of the propaganda of exclusion of Asiatics. 

The cooks and waiters of Oakland have won 
an important point in court proceedings when 
it was decided that “a preliminary injunction 
without a proper bond is void.” 

The waitresses have appointed a committee to 
visit the sick. This is a good idea. Other unions 
could well afford to follow the example, and thus 
give practical evidence of the spirit of fraternal- 
ism. 

Clyde O. Berryman of Electrical Workers’ 
Union, No. 283, died in Richmond, Cal., on Janu- 
ary 20th. He was twenty-five years of age, and 
was a native of Central City, Nebraska. 

The street carmen of Sacramento are consider- 
ing two propositions submitted by the traction 
company in response to a request for additional 
wage schedules. One calls for an increase of 2 
cents an hour, with a five-year contract, and the 
other is for a raise with no time limit. 

The farmers of Santa Clara county have again 
gone on record in favor of the union label on 
products. Ten years ago this would have been 
thought a dream of dreams, had someone sug- 
gested official recognition of the cause of or- 
ganized labor. All of which goes to show that it 
is a good thing, usually, to become acquainted. 

George W. Bell of the gas workers has visited 
a number of the cities of central California, and 
reports business good in his line. 

The New York judge who decided that a wife 
has no right to open her husband’s pay envelope 
is evidently married. 


LABOR CLARION. 


i eS 


A. F. OF L. COUNCIL PROCEEDINGS. 


The. executive council of the A. F. of L. has 
decided to endeavor to have a bureau operated 
in connection with the department of commerce 
and labor for the special purpose of investigating 
the conditions of working women in the United 
States, and also of considering child labor in all 
its aspects. President Gompers was directed to 
enter into correspondence with the farmers’ or- 
ganizations relative to the organizing of farm 
laborers and laborers in small towns or rural 
communities with a view of co-operation in the 
interests of the men on the farms as well as in 
industry. It was decided that congress be urged 
to undertake an investigation into the methods 
employed by corporations in several industries in 
regard to the tariff, and its effect upon labor— 
cost of living—in whose interest the tariff law of 
last year was ostensibly enacted. A committee 
of shirt waist workers on strike in Philadelphia 
and of the cloak makers of Baitimore asked for 
assistance, and appealed to the workers and 
friends to aid them in the contest against the 
sweatshop system in vogue in those trades. The 
executive council decided to render every assist- 
ance within its power. 


eg 
Orpheum. 


The Orpheum announcement for next week is 
particularly interesting. Julius Steger will re- 
appear and present a new musical dramatic play- 
let entitled “The Way to The Heart.” Gus Ed- 
wards’ “Kountry Kids” will appear in a quaint 
rural musical comedy in one act called “Miss 
Rose’s Birthday.” August Prato’s Simian Cirque 
will also be included in the coming attractions. 
It is a successful European novelty that has been 
imported expressly for the Orpheum circuit. 
Arthur Whitelaw will indulge in a monologue 
which fairly bristles with Hibernian humor. Next 
week will be the last of Claud and Fannie Usher 
in their slang classic “Fagan’s Decision,” and 
also the Four Readings, Cook and Stevens and 
the celebrated Hungarian Pianoforte Phenomenon, 
Vilmos Westony. The series of motion pictures 


which will conclude the performance will be if! 


keeping with the high standard of the program. 


ASIATIC EXCLUSION LEAGUE NOTES. 


Contributions for the month of January are 
now due and payable at the offices of the league, 
815 Metropolis Bank Building, San Francisco. 

The league is compiling the records of legisla- 
tors on the Asiatic question, with a view of show- 
ing those friendly and unfriendly to the move- 
ment. Questions will be submitted to those as- 
piring to office to ascertain their attitude. 

Congressman E. A. Hayes has been requested 
to introduce the following bill: 

“To further regulate the immigration of aliens 
into the United States. 

“Be it enacted by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
congress assembled, ; 

“That the act entitled ‘an act to regulate the 
immigration of aliens into the United States,’ 
approved February twentieth, nineteen hundred 
and seven, be, and is hereby amended, by adding 
a section to be known as section number forty- 
five, which shall read as follows, to-wit: For 
purposes of the administration of the foregoing 
act, the term or word ‘alien’ or ‘immigrant alien’ 
shall be understood to mean any person who is 
not a citizen of the United States. 

“That this amendment shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon its passage.” 

o 

If you want to be well taken care of in case of 
sickness or accident, join the North American 
Hospital Association, 948 Market street. Entrance 
fee, $2; monthly dues, $1. RK 


? 
New (i) O’Farrell Street bet. 
rph PI Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 


JULIUS STEGER and his Company in Ruth Comfort 
Mitehell’s Dramatic Playlet “The Way to the 


Heart;” GUS EDWARDS’ “KOUNTRY KIDS;” AUG- 
UST PRATO’S SIMIAN CIRQUE; ARTHUR WHITE- 
LAW; CLAUD AND FANNIE USHER in “Fagan’s 
Decision;” FOUR READINGS; COOK and STEV- 
ENS; NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES. Last 
Week—the Celebrated Pianoforte Phenomenon VIL- 
MOS WESTONY. 

Evening Prices 10, 25, 50, 75e. Box Seats, $1.00. 

Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


This Complete Bed Room Outfit 


$3922 © Credit 


BUY AT 


NEWMAN'S IF YOU 


WISH TO SAVE MONEY 


on Furniture or Carpets—We are the 
Lowest Price Furniture and 
Carpet Store in the City 


Our specialty is furnishing complete outfits for homes at absolutely 
the lowest possible price and the most liberal credit terms —a little 
down and a little each week will buy anything in the house. 


If You are Thinking of Furnishing a Flat or Home 
Investigate Our Prices Before Buying Elsewhere. 


2200-12 


Mission Street 


Corner 


Eighteenth 
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Municipal Ownership 


By Edward P. E. Troy. 

The increased cost of living is now engaging 
the attention of the whole country. Those who 
toil find their household expense increasing in 
far greater proportion than their earnings. In 
some cases, as our United Railroads, employees’ 
wages have been actually cut down. In America, 
the increase has been enormous. Yet our pro- 
ducts and manufactures sell abroad at a lower 
price than at home. 

The Glasgow “Record and Mail” of the 3d inst., 
in an ordinary two-line item, states: “The price 
of the 4-pound loaf was yesterday in Stirling and 
district reduced from 7d to 6%4d.” In San Fran- 
cisco, 5 cents is charged for an 1l-ounce loaf, 
making 29 cents for 4 pounds. Yet our Pacific 
Coast wheat is carried to Glasgow to make its 
bread! ; 

In shoes, it is reported that the price has been 
increased 40 per cent. The most despicable means 
by which the cost of living has been increased is 
the petty cheating that prevails among so many 
retail tradesmen. Numbers of grocers and butch- 
ers in this city rarely give the weight the cus- 
tomer pays for. A widely advertised brand of 
butter is a quarter-pound short in each 2-pound 
square. An eighth-pound short in butter squares 
is almost universal. By such petty “graft” many 
storekeepers get wealth. Every householder 
should have a scale. 

The worst offenders are the public service cor- 
porations. By injunctions, fast meters, filthy 
water, high pressure, low candle power and low 
thermal units, the water and gas companies filch 
the consumer of large sums in excess of the 
proper rates. They should be compelled to make 
proper reports of their affairs. 

The methods of the United Railroads in in- 
creasing its profits have directly caused the deaths 
of nearly 500 persons during the past eight years 

During 1902, before its organization, an expert, 
Gilson J. Coleman, reported to the promoters of 
the United Railroads that the receipts of the old 
lines were 29 cents per car mile, of which one- 
half was profit. At that time, there were 900 
passenger cars in operation, and the receipts 
were $5,125,000. The company now reports to 
the license collector that it has but 500 cars. 
Yet its receipts have increased to $7,500,000! 


During the Calhoun trial, Mr. Wilcutt, secre- 
tary of the company, testified that the cost of 
operation was 16 cents per car mile. The com- 
pany’s reports to the supervisors show the re- 
ceipts average 73 cents per car mile. Thus, it 
will be seen, the operating expense is but 22 per 
cent of the receipts! 


In other words, it is costing the United Rail- 
roads but 1.1 cents to carry each passenger. On 
every 5-cent fare it makes a profit of 3.9 cents! 
Eight years ago, the profit was 2% cents. Its 
gross profit in San Francisco, for the year 1909, 
is about $5,850,000! 

This has been accomplished by reducing the 
number of cars in operation. The poorer service 
given is an increase in the cost of transportation 
to those who use the cars. The fare charged 
should be reduced to 2% cents. In many eastern 
cities, with much smaller receipts, and heavier 
expense, the fare is but 3 cents. 

Any passenger can figure for himself the re- 
ceipts of the company per car mile, by counting 
up the receipts, as shown by the fare register in 
the car and dividing the total receipts shown 
for each trip by the mileage from the ferry to 
the end of the line on which he is traveling, or 
from terminus to terminus of any other line. 
In some cases it will be found that the receipts 
are as high as $2 per car mile. Three passengers 
for each mile a car runs will pay all of the ex- 
Pense, which is 16 cents per car mile. 


LABOR CLARION. 


BOYCOTT CASES SET. 

The appeals of officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, growing out of the suit of the 
Buck Stove and Range Company against them 
in the District of Columbia were ordered con- 


‘solidated on January 24th by the court and set 


for hearing on the first Tuesday in the term be- 
ginning next October. 
MARRYING IN HASTE. 

As an instance of the “marrying in haste” prin- 
ciple that obtains in some American cities, an 
English lady who visited Chicago relates how 
her maid, who had accompanied her, quickly be- 
came imbued with the desire to become Mrs. 
Somebody. 

One morning she appeared before her mistress 
and, with glowing eyes, announced that she had 
named the day and would become a wife at the 
end of the week. 

“Are you going back home, then?” the lady 
asked. 

“Oh, no, ma’am; it’s an American gentleman,” 
replied the maid. 

“But,” remonstrated her mistress, “we’ve only 
been here a fortnight.” 
“That’s no matter. 

be on Saturday.” 

“Well, can’t you get him to postpone the mar- 
riage just a little till I get another maid?” 

“Well, ma’am, I’d like to oblige you, but, ye 
see, I don’t feel well enough acquainted to ask 
him to do that.” 

—— 
At Washington the newspaper correspondents 


He wants the wedding to 


are telling the following story about Walter 


Brownlow of Tennessee: Recently he called up 
somebody at the White House. He had a fierce 
time. 
for him, appeared to be inexperienced or asleep. 
Mr. Brownlow, ordinarily the most patient of 
men, finally lost his patince. “Look here!” he 
shouted, “quit this foolishness! Either get me 
the White House or give me some place 
where I may at least talk to my intellectual 
equal!” Silence for a moment, and then over 
the wire came a good loud “Hello!” in a man’s 
voice. Mr. Brownlow was much relieved. “What 
place is this?” he asked. “The Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane, across the river,” came the 
answer. Mr. Brownlow is now endeavoring to 
ascertain that central’s name. He wants to have 
her promoted. That’s what he says to the news- 
paper men. 
a 

The sixtieth annual reception and ball of New 
York Typographical Union, No. 6, was given at 
the Grand Central Palace last Tuesday evening, 
January 25th. This annual event is given for the 
benefit of Big Six’s hospital fund, beds being 
maintained in St. Mary’s and St. Vincent’s hos- 
pitals, and arrangements entered into whereby 
patients will be received at Section and St. Greg- 
ory’s hospitals. 


“Central,” who tried to get the number | 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 
526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital .......... 
Capital actually paid up in cas 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. 
Deposits December 31, 1909... 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock Pp. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur. 
day evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o'clock 
Pp. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


a es ee 
BAKERIES USING THE UNION LABEL; 


Andrew Kuehne, 2848 22d, cor. Alabama. 
Chas. Strohmaier, 2650 21st. 

Fiederlein & Thieman, 3470 Mission. 

Star Bakery, 2628 Mission, near 22d. 
Beyer’s Bakery, 3227 22d, near Mission. 
Moritz Bimmerle, 122 Silliman. 

J. & H. Kanewske, 19th and Vermont. 

R. Hollnagel, 1334 Castro, near 24th. 

Wm. Tschirch, 157 Fillmore, near Waller. 
And. Halkett, 1602 Geary, near Buchanan. 
Wm. Kelterer, Home Bakery, 2380 Market. 
G. Guenther, 1713 Leavenworth. 

Jelinek Bros., 2439 California. 

Tuho & Peters, 420 Brannan, near Third. 
Frahm & Co., 194 Third, near Howard. 
Fred Munz, 1864 Union, near Octavia. 

Carl Mettler, 1830 Sadova, Ocean View. 
Columbus Dining Room Bakery, 3312 Mission. 
Gehmann & Seitz, 4458 Mission. 

Duboce Cafe & Bakery, 708 14th. 

L. Untenahrer, 2170 Mission, near 17th. 
Chas. Weinrich, 20th Ave and Clement. 
Pacific Syndicate, 891 Market, opp. Powell. 
C. Geyer, 330 Brazil Ave. 

Thoke & Sadler, Clement near 5th Ave. 
Hugo Stanke, 2471 San Bruno Ave. 

Nick Eurkens, 899 Capp. 

Christ. Pfeffermann, 541 Montgomery. 

Chr. Kolb, 800 Diamond. 

San Jose Baking Co., 433 Vine, San Jose. 
Carl Neubold, 49 West San Carlos, San Jose. 
Cal. Bakery, 4th and B, San Jose. 

San Rafael Bakery, 2d and D, San Rafael. 
Model Bakery, 2012 Emerson, Berkeley. 


Union Men and Women, Be Consistent 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


on all bread and packages of crackers you 
buy in Bakeries, Groceries and Branch 
Stores. It stands for Sanitary Shops and 
Union conditions. EAT NO OTHER. 


Don't take any excuses. as every fair and sanitary 
bakery is enti led to this label. 


SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Jan., 
White on Brown. 


Fall Suitings Reduced 157% to 207. 


In strict accordance with our 
over a single piece of Fall Suiting to the next season. That 
is why we are offering the above important reductions, 

While these are Fall Woolens, yet they are suitable for 


UNION year wear. 


STRICTLY 


As all of our suits are made ir 
MANNER, in our own Sanitary 
paid force of Union Mechanics, 


MADE 


than ordinary importance. 


custom, we do not care to carry 


TAILORING 
n the VERY BEST POSSIBLE AS 


USUAL 


all 


workshop by our own weekly- 


these reductions are of more 


Will YOU let this opportunity slip by? 


Kelleher & Browne 
The Irish Tailors 
7th Street at Market 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
SEF 
[COUNCIL § 

. 


> 
BS 


=! 
B TRADES 
LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 


tSimplex Machines. 
2) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 


116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

37) Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

52) American Printing Co., 88 First. 

223) Art Novelty Adv. Co., 377 Hayes. 

1 ) Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

211) Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

172) Automatic Printing Co., 343 Front. 

48) Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 

185) Banister & Oster, 1049 Mission. 

7) *Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

16) Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

82) Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

73) *Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

6 ) Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

14) Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

139) Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 

89) Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

99) *Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

196) Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

93) Brown & Power, 327 California. 

3 ) *Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

4) Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

176) California Press, 50 Main. 

11) *Call, The, Third and Market. 

71) Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

90) +Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

39) Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

97) Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

206) Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

41) Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

142) *;Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

25) *Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 

157) Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

12) Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

78) Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 

79) *Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

46) Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

54) Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

62) Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

53) Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

101) Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

180) Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

203) *Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

78) Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

121) *German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

75) Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

56) *Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

212) Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

17) Golden State Printing Co., 42 Second. 

140) Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

1983) Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

190) Griffith, E. B., 540 Valencia. 

122) Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

127) *Halle R. H., 68 Fremont. 

20) Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

158) +Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

19) *Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

47) Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

150) *International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

66) Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

98) Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

124) Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

21) Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

111) Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

168) Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

50) Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 

141) *La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

57) *Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

18) Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

08) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

45) Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

44) Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 

102) Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

175) Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

174) *Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

23) Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

22) Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

58) *Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

24) Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

159) McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

55 ) McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

91) MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

65) *Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

115) *Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

105) *Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

208) *Neubarth & Co., J. J., 330 Jackson. 

43) Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth St. 

86) O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

144) Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

59) Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

221) Pacific Posten, 63 McAllister. 

81) *Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

70) *+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

109) Primo Press, 67 First. 

143) Progress Printing Co., 1604 Devisadero. 

213) Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

64) Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

61) *Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

26) *Roesch Co., Louis. Fifteenth and Mission. 

218) Rossi, S. J., 1602 Stockton. 

83) Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

30) Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

145) tSan Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 


sion. 
tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
*Shanley Co., The., 147-151 Minna, 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
*+Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
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) Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
) Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 
) 


*Town Talk, 88 First. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Travers, Chas. S. Co., 180 Kearny. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 

Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 

Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 

*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 

Western Press, Inc., 580 Howard. 

Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 348A Sansome. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 

BOOKBINDERS. 

Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 3 : 

Brown & Power Co., 327 California. 

Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 

Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 

Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 

Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 

Stanley-Taylor Co, 554 Bryant. 

Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 

Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 

Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 

Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 


some, 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 


San Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
Jose. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 
Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 
Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. : 
Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 
Yosemite Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery. 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency. 860 Mission. 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Standard Box Factory. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 

eS SS 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathisers are requested to cut this list 
out and post it at home: 

American Fuel Co. 

Arcade Hotel, San Pablo avenue, cor. 20th. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

French & Peterson, Parcel Delivery. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 
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Montgomery-Osborne Hardware Co., 375 12th. 


Oakland Cream Depot, 1665-67 Webster. 

Phillips & Leisz, produce dealers, 339 12th. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 

Schlueter’s Bazaar, 1158-60 Washington. 

Texas Bakery, 2010 Ashby avenue, Berkeley. 

———— 

Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 
bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The regular meeting of the union will be held 
next Sunday afternoon, January 30th, at 1 o’clock 
at the Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Iy 
addition to the routine business, an opportunity 
will be afforded to discuss the proposed mortuary 
benefit law, which will be placed before the ref- 
erendum for adoption or rejection on February 
10, 1910. This proposed amendment is of vita] 
importance to all members, as it affects taxation 
and should be thoroughly understood by all who 
vote. 

The following members will compose the next 
funeral delegation: Frank Goodman, Walter H. 
Godfrey, H. J. Geisenhofer, C. K. Hale, Ellery ¢ 
Hall, Louis P. Hall, R. H. Halle, Miss A. EF. 
Hammond, D. W. Hammond, Charles R. Han- 
cock, John C. Hansen, F. M. Harlow, J. C. Har- 
low, W. W. Harris, C. A. Harrison, F. R. Harri. 
son, Richard Hart, James P. Hartnett, David 
Haughey, Mrs. C. E. Hawkes, M. C. Hazel, Alden 
Hearn, T. F. Hearn, W. D. Hearn. 


In a letter to John W. Kelly of the “Examiner,” 
Henry A. Ricketts, who was formerly employed 
on that paper, but who has been seeking health 
in southern California the past year, says that he 
expects to return about May Ist and will be much 
improved. 

John Curry, who recently left the Thomas Sani- 
tarium, on Post street, convalescing from an at- 
tack of near-pneumonia, returned to the institu- 
tion during the past week, having suffered a re- 
lapse. 

Word was received in this city last Monday 
morning that Joseph A. Jackson, ex-president of 
St. Louis Typographical Union, died on the 18th 
inst., after an illness of a week. Mr. Jackson was 
one of the strong and potent figures in the labor 
circles of St. Louis. His death will be mourned 
not only by those who were personal friends, but 
by many more who knew him only as a forcible 
leader. He was a man of positive convictions and 
vigorous action, but at the same time exceptionally 
considerate and reasonable in combating the dif- 
fering views of those with whom he disagreed. 
His death is a distinct loss to the trade unions 
of St. Louis, for which he was always an earnest 
and indefatigable worker. He is survived by a 
widow and six children; three of the latter arc 
printers on St. Louis papers. The deceased was 
fifty-one years of age. 

W. B. Rutherford of the “Argonaut” is laid up 
with a sprained ankle. 

Pension checks for the four weeks ended Janu- 
ary 15, 1910, arrived last Monday. No. 21 now 
has twenty regular pensioners, and one applica- 
tion pending. 

Membership report blanks are being issued from 
local headquarters this week in compliance with 
the requirements of the I, T. U. registration law. 
Members are requested to read the law which is 
printed on the back of the blanks and to use 
care in filling out the report. Accuracy is more 
important than haste in this matter, and members 
will be granted ample time to trace up their mem- 
bership record before returning the paper to the 
secretary. 

George W. Peckham, Jr., of Oakland Typo- 
graphical Union, died on January 22d. He was 
born in California thirty-seven years ago. For 
some time Mr, Peckham was a guard at Folsom 
prison. 

On Saturday evening, January 15th, was held 
the annual dinner of the San Francisco Striped 
Bass Club, at which celebration James Sinclair 
Turner of the Stanley-Taylor Company chapel! 
was presented with the second prize for catches 
made during the season. 

Charles N. Browne, for almost thirty years 2) 
employee of the Minneapolis “Journal,” died on 
January 7th. At one time Mr. Browne was fore- 
man of the paper named, and was active in union 
circles, 


LABOR CLARION. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first Wednesday at 8 p. m. Label Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters on second and fourth 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phone, 
Market 2853. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 
Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 

days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 

and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 

Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2d Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, . No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 

Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 

316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 

Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 
Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 

Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 
Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 

Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 
Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 8d Fridays, Labor 

Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—1st and 3d Tuesdays, 

177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—3d Tues., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters 314 14th. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 
Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 803 Howard. Meet 

Thursday nights at 1213 Market. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 

Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 

343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 

Franklin. 


Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 


Steuart. 
Electrical Workers, No. 


633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 
Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays. 
Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet Ist and 3d Thurs., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave., office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Ice aepe Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
“ulton, 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a, m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers-—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers—Wm. Dundas, 3942 17th. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meets 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Sec., 392 Oak. 

Paste Makers—1st and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 
Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Pavers, No, 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th 


Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 


Friday, 


Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in. Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
ee Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 

ay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—list Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m. 
headquarters, 343 Ven Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet ist Friday, 
Labor Counci! Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, 45 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Tepracters— ea Ganartors, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 

ay. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 


Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 


Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall. 135 Gough. 


Web Pressmen—4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary Thomas F. Tracy of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, in his report before the last convention 
states that there are now over 365,000 members 
affiliated with the new body, and he further says: 

“This department will fill a long-needed want 
in helping to strengthen and build up our affili- 
ated organizations. To do this, however, requires 
renewed vigor and energy on the part of all our 
members and friends. The organized labor move- 
ment of our country has never been so fiercely 
attacked as it has been in the past few years, and 
is being attacked at the present time, with in- 
junctions, court decisions, hostile attitude of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, their shafts 
of bitterness and enmity pointed at us from all 
sides, and the movement now being inaugurated 
by the Posts, Van Cleaves and Kirbys against 
the union label should be sufficient reason for 
our members and friends to wake up to the neces- 
sity of furthering their own interests. First, by 
organization, and then by a steadfast insistence 
for union-made products, sold and delivered by 
union men and women.” 
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Officials of the twenty-five railroad systems of 
the south last Monday received propositions 
from the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Order of Railway Conductors for the wage 
increase and better working conditions, similar 
to those submitted to the roads in the eastern 
assocjation a month ago. Answers are due Feb- 
ruary 24th. 

—— 

“Philip,” asked the teacher, “are you having 
trouble with any of the examination questions?” 
“No,” answered Philip, “the questions are all 
right, but it’s the answers that are troubling me.” 


For Women in Union and Home 


Women trade unionists of Chicago will “stump 
the state” in furtherance of a plan to bring about 
the enactment of a law in Illinois making eight 
hours the maximum time for daily toil by women 
engaged in gainful occupations. Announcement 
to this effect was made by officials of the Chicago 
Women’s Trade Union League. The plan is an 
outcome of the recent convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League in Chicago, dur- 
ing which an eight-hour law for women was 
strongly advocated. Appeals for co-operation 
will be made at union labor meetings in various 
cities, and whenever an opportunity affords pub- 
lic meetings will be addressed. An appeal also 
will be made to members of women’s clubs. It 
is expected that substantial progress will be made 
in this way toward influencing the next legisla- 
ture to place an eight-hour law for women on the 
statute books. Among those who will take part 
in the state-wide speechmaking campaign is Mrs. 
Raymond Robins. Others who will help the 
cause in a similar way are Miss Agnes Nestor, 
organizer for the Women’s Trade Union League 
of Chicago; Miss Anna Willard and Miss Eliza- 
beth Maloney of the Waitresses’ Union, and Miss 


Mary Anderson of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 


“The underpaid girl worker is a menace to the 
morals of the community. And under conditions 
at present prevailing in the centers of industry, 
in this country, not only is the factory girl’s 
character liable to be broken down, but her body 
as well, through the continuous employment of 
the same sets of muscles in excessive labor.” 
These earnest words were spoken by Miss Mc- 


‘Dowell of the Chicago University Settlement, at 


a lecture under the auspices of the Federation of 
Women’s Literary and Educational Organiza- 
tions of Western New York, given in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Sprague. Miss Mc- 
Dowell knows the moral temptations which come 
to the girl who is forced to work for a living but 
who is not paid enough to live on. She also 
knows the severity of the labor which is forced 
upon half-nourished young women, for she has 
been a factory worker herself. Equally emphatic 
was the lecturer’s declaration that the salvation 
of the working girl lies in union organization. 
Not until they are forced to will manufacturers 
pay girls what their services are really worth. 


Mme. S. Curie, of Paris, the discoverer of 
radium, was elected honorary associate member 
of the American Chemical Society, which met in 
Boston last week. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson presents some interest- 
ing comparisons between the health of women 
working outside the home and those working in 
it. “Every gainful occupation in which a woman 
is employed in the United States shows a lower 
mortality than that of the total number of fe- 
males for the same age period, with the single 
exception of domestic servants. The contrasts 
between the women who work outside of the 
home and those who work inside the home is 
appalling. The general average for the two 
classes is 8.3 per thousand at all ages, and 17.1 
per thousand for domestic servants.” The home 
and the farm have become now practically the 
only places where women can be habitually and 
persistently overworked, overstrained and under- 
fed, without the interference of the law. 


Factory owners of Japan who employ 742,000 
hands, of whom 392,000 are women and a big 
percentage children, are excited over the pro- 
posed factory law. The law will provide against 
employment of children under twelve years of 
age. Workers under sixteen and females may 
not be worked more than twelve hours a day, 
and must be given two days’ rest each month. 
In days of ten hours an hour’s rest must be given. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held on Tuesday, January 25, 1910, 
President Cassasa presiding. Admitted on trans- 
fer, M. M. Moore, Local No. 153; L. G. Caufield, 
Local No. 47; W. J. Starp, Local No. 76; K. 
Grossman, Local No. 47. Resigned, E. R. Gott- 
wald. Reinstated, J. H. Rogers, W. A. Keyt, 
R. A. Gott, R. D. Barton, R. H. Basset. . 

J. H. Cray has been appointed delegate to the 
Alameda County Labor Council to succeed W. H. 
Ramsey, resigned. 

Requests have been made for the classification 
of the following halls: Knights of the Red 
Branch, Mission street, between Seventh and 
Eighth; Clement Hall, Clement street, near Sixth 
avenue; Scottish Rites Hall, Fifteenth and Madi- 
son streets, Oakland. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Oakland 
branch will take place at the headquarters, 1055 
Broadway street, Oakland, at 11 a. m. sharp, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1910. The officers of the branch will be 
elected at this meeting. Members are requested 
to be present. 

The following committee has been appointed 
to represent this union and aid the general com- 
mittee in charge of the Panama International 
Exposition to be held in this city in 1915: A. 
Roncoveri, H. J. Stewart, G. Selo, A. Greenbaum, 
C. H. Cassasa. 

Members have been granted permission to play 
for the benefit under the auspices of the Spanish 
War Veterans to aid the widow and children of 
the late Captain J. J. Foley, a veteran of the 
Spanish-American war. 

Members will please take notice that the South 
San Francisco Opera House requires not less 
than four men, being in class D schedule, 
must prevail on all engagements. 
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HINDU IMMIGRATION. 
By A. E. Yoell. 

Subsequent to the last general meeting of the 
Asiatic Exclusion League, information was re- 
ceived that large numbers of Hindus and Sikhs 
were being admitted to the United States, and 
quietly but effectively forming large colonies in 
various parts of California. The movement of 
these Asiatics is of recent origin, and a reference 
tc the reports of the commissioner-general of 
immigration shows that previous to 1907 no men- 
tion is made of Hindus separately, but are prob- 
ably included under the caption “Other Asiatics” 
in the tables giving the alien arrivals. 

The report for 1908 shows that during the cal- 
endar year 1907, 1405 East Indians arrived, and 
for the first six months of 1908, 182 arrived. The 
falling off in the last period was, no doubt, due 
to the financial stringency existing in this coun- 
try at that time. The flood has again started, 
however, and it is estimated for the six months 
ending December, 1909, no less than 600 Hindus 
have entered the port of San Francisco. 

A letter of protest was sent to the secretary 
of commerce and labor against the unrestricted 
admission of Hindus. A reply was received from 
Daniel J. Keefe stating that special legislation 
would be necessary in order to exclude Hindus 
because of their race. 

So early as 1908 attention was directed to the 
numbers of Hindus coming to California, and the 
persistency with which labor agents and con- 
tractors were endeavoring to facilitate their im- 
migration. At that time they were coming into 
the United States by way of Canada, where their 
presence was so obnoxious to the citizens o/ 
British Columbia that riots were precipitated by 
the outraged communities in which they sought 
to obtain a foothold, and as a consequence their 
immigration to Canada almost ceased. Seeking 
a large colony of 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


Boys’ & Girls’ Shoes & Girls’ Shoes 


3B. KATSCHINSKHI |, 


Women’ Women's Shoes Shoes 


{PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


829 MARKET ST., near 4th, Opp. stockton St. 
GREAT SPECIALS IN MEN’S SHOES 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


UNION-STAMPED SHOES 


“The Shoe of Quality that is Made Right” 


THIS WEEK 
ONLY 


$985 


For over 30 years the ‘‘Douglas Shoe’’ has 
been noted for its ‘‘EASE GIVING” and 
‘WEAR RESISTING’’ qualities. 
THAT OTHERS SELL FOR $4.00 & $5.00 
DO NOT EQUAL THEM. MADEIN AIL 
LEATHERS, ALL SHAPES, ALL STYLES. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER AND BUY 
A PAIR OF THESE JUSTLY CELEBRATED SHOES 
AT OUR SPECIAL SALE PRICE. 


For the accommodation of those unable to 
purchase on week days, OUR STORE WILL BE 
OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS until 10 o'clock. 


SHOES E 


THIS WEEK 
ONLY: 


39 


$935 
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CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


The Leading 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Of San Francisco 


NOW OCCUPIES HIS OWN NEW BUILD. 
ING AT THE OLD LOCATION 


Built especially to suit the requirements of the 
undertaking business. This is the finest, most 
modern and best-equipped building in the city. 
Come and see it at your first opportunity. 


1919 Mission Street 


Between 15th and 16th Streets. 


PHONE MARKET 109 


Mr. Truman devotes his entire personal time 
and attention to this business, assuring the 
public of capable and conscientious service, and 
prompt and polite treatment. 


them attempted to settle in Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, but they were driven out by force. Shortly 
after that occurrence editorial in the Red 
Bluff “News” stated that every train passing from 
the north had twenty or more of these people 
destined for various parts of California, and an 
investigation led to the conclusion that there 
were then (January, 1908) from 2500 to 3000 in 
this state. Large gangs appeared at the New 
Idria Mines in San Benito county, at Stockton, 
Suisun, Fresno, Oakland and San Francisco—on 
one day alone 160 having left this city for the 
interior. 

Recently, attention was again called 
to the influx of Hindus into California.. It was 
learned that during the past season, within «a 
radius of twenty miles from Chico, no less than 
1,000 Hindus found employment on the farms 
and orchards. 


an 


however, 


Inquiry at the California bureau of labor statis 
tics was barren of results, as the steamship com 
panies have failed to report the arrival of Asiatics 
during the past six months, though required by 
law to do so. 


Reference to the report of the commissioner 
general of immigration affords no satisfaction as 
to the number coming to this state, though w« 
learn that since 1899 some 5,000 have been ad 
mitted through United States ports. Add to thi; 
number the 6,000 (approximately) that have en 
tered via British Columbia, and we have about 
10,000 Hindus in the Pacific Coast states, two 
thirds of whom are probably in California. 

Evidence being adduced of the presence of these 
people among us, it becomes necessary to con 
sider the significance of this migratory movement 
and its effect on white labor. Who are these 
Hindus and what were their antecedents? What 
evidence is there that they are seeking to come 
to the United States to acquire homes and par- 
ticipate in the institutions that have been builded 
here by citizens of the white race? 

What chance has a white man in competition 
with these people? What white man in Califor- 
nia can work as they do, ten and twelve hours 
daily, and support himself—to say nothing of a 
family—on $1 or $1.25 a day, as does the Hindu? 


